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It is with considerable pleasure that we find 
ourselves in a position to state that there is 
not the least fear of the Yates- Thompson- 
Pearson scheme of tacking on a big monu- 
mental annexe to the Poets’ Corner side of 
Westminster Abbey being permitted, so long 
as the Right Hon. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., 
is Chief Commissioner of Works. More- 
over, when once the interfering houses have 
been cleared away and their site grassed 
down, the beauty and interest of the abbey 
on that side will be so much enhanced, that 
we doubt if any Chief Commissioner could 
be found to sanction such a proposal. 


A paper is being circulated by the executive 
of the British Archzological Association, 
amongst a select number of their members, 
giving an account of the recent negotia- 
tion between the Association and the Royal 
Archeological Institute with a view to the 
union of the two societjes. It is, however, 
most important that it should be known (and 
of this the association memorandum makes 
no mention) that the failure of the negotia- 
tion was caused by the delegates of the 
Association refusing to pass on any proposal 
to their council which did not contain a 
stipulation that they should continue to hold 
in the united society the offices which they 
now hold respectively in the Association. 
The representatives of the Institute, were of 
opinion that the united society should be 
free to elect its own officers. We are most 
anxious to see the amalgamation of the two 
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societies brought about in the general 
interests of archeology, and it seems to us 
that the Association made the grave initial 
mistake of appointing its officers as repre- 
sentatives at the joint conference. If 
another conference is called, officers should 
be excluded on both sides. 


eg 
The following is the scheme for the union of 
the societies proposed by the delegates of the 
Institute : 

I. That each society elect the members of the other 
to its own membership, so that the continuity of both 
may be preserved. . 

2. That a name shall be chosen which shall be 
accepted by each society. 

3. That both societies summon a meeting of their 
members, at the same time and at the same place. 

4. That all officers and the councils of both societies 
resign. 

5. That the meeting do elect a president for the 
united society. 

6. That the president do there and then receive 
nominations for membership of the council from any 
who wish to make them (no member to nominate 
more than six candidates), after which that meeting 
to adjourn to such time and place as the president may 
appoint. 

7. That alphabetical lists of the candidates for the 
council be printed, and that they be used as voting 
papers at the adjourned meeting. 

8. That in voting, each member present shall put 
marks on the voting paper opposite the names of not 
more than twenty candidates for whom he wishes to 
vote, and the twenty candidates who receive the 
highest number of votes shall form the council of the 
society. Any paper upon which more than twenty 
votes are marked shall be void, and only one vote 
shall be given to each candidate. 

g. That the council so elected shall arrange all 
details for the working of the society, and shall 
nominate vice-presidents and other officers for the 
first year. 

10. That the publication of the present series of 
the Journal of the institute cease with the current 
volume (fiftieth), and that the fiftieth volume of the 
Journal of the association be the publication of the 
society for the year 1894, after which a new series 
shall be begun, with such title as the council shall 
think fit. 

11. That, as the funds of the society permit, indexes 
be issued to the fifty volumes of the Journal of the 
institute, and to the fifty volumes of the Journal of 
the association. 


e *¢ & 
The Cardiff Naturalists’ Society have just 
formed an archeological section. The 
sphere of the operations of this section will 
be that recently adopted by the parent 
society—all the country lying within a radius 
of thirty miles of Cardiff. This new section 
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has excellent work before it, for the archzeo- 
logy of this range of country is rich and 
interesting, and has not yet received the 
investigation it deserves. 


It is probably born just in time to do good 
work at its very doors. What appears to be 
the remains of a Roman villa were recently 
discovered on the Cardiff Racecourse, a flat 
tract of land near the river Ely. The ground 
was first opened with the idea that there 
might be the remains of a marsh-village 
below, similar to that near Glastonbury. 
This brought to light fragments of pottery. 
The attention of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society being drawn to it, a small party of 
its members visited the spot towards the end 
of April, and had a trench or two cut under 
its inspection. This work disclosed more 
remains, as fragments of brick, flue-tiles, 
coloured wall-plaster, and pottery, which 
were proriounced to be undoubtedly Roman. 
A few hours’ subsequent digging expanded 
these results to the following rather “large 
order” (I quote the words of the excavator) : 
“TJ was also able to find evidence not only 
of the prehistoric village (the Roman villa ?), 
but of paleolithic man, sufficient to con- 
vince me, at least, that the fields between 
the racecourse and the river Ely have been 
a settlement of man continuously from the 
time of the paleolithic men of the river- 
gravels, then the marsh-dwellers, then the 
Romans, and that it was only, I believe, 
deserted when the present village of Ely 
took its rise, probably during the early 
Norman period.” Continuous occupation from 
paleolithic man to the Norman period will be 
a knock-back to those of our leading pre- 
historic archeologists who believe that be- 
tween the former variety of man and his 
neolithic successor there was a great gulf 
fixed! 


The Cardiff Corporation Museum authorities 
have had the first two of their projected 
collection of casts of the local pre-Norman 
sculptured stones placed in the museum. 
The work is successful beyond anticipation, 
the sculptures and other markings showing 
up more distinctly than in the originals. The 
casts are taken from two of the famous 
series at Margam Abbey in Glamorganshire, 


the larger .being that of the Great Wheel 
Cross, which is probably the finest specimen 
of a “slab-cross ” in Great Britain. It stands 
about 7 feet high. ‘The slab is adorned on 
each side with a cross of the ordinary Irish 
type in low relief, and their details are 
decorated with the usual interlaced and fret 
patterns. On each side of the shaft in front 
are SS. Mary and John in ample gowns 
replete with folds. The latter is hooded, 
has a moustache and square beard, and 
holds in his hand a book-satchel. When 
the great pedestal was removed from the 
wall against which it had stood time out of 
mind to be moulded, it was found that on 
that side was rudely sculptured a hunting- 
scene. This is of great interest. Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, one of the best authorities on 
Welsh antiquities, states that it is unique 
in the principality ; hunting-scenes on works 
of this era being almost wholly confined to 
Scotland and Ireland. The cross bears 
traces of an inscription in minuscules, but 
the only words decipherable are “ co(N)BELIN 
... (F)urT.”* Mr. Ward, F.S.A., writes to 
say that he has just detected another in- 
scription on the cast. 


The Antiguary drew attention some months 
ago to the danger that there was of the historic 
castle of Bamburgh, Northumberland, being 
modernized into a hotel or a hydropathic 
establishment. We are glad to learn that 
the castle has just been purchased from the 
trustees of Lord Crewe’s Charity by Lord 
Armstrong, who has undertaken “ not to alter 
the historic character of the building, but to 
restore all the parts that have fallen into 
decay, in accordance with the original design.” 
A considerable portion of the castle will be 
devoted to a home for the reception of im- 
poverished persons of cultivated habits and 
requirements, It is much to be hoped that 
the questionable restoration process will not 
be carried too far. 


&¢ &¢ 
Mr. Walter J. Kaye sends us a sketch of the 
remarkable “ Kneeling Cross” or “ Weeping 
Cross” that stands in the churchyard of 


Ripley, Yorkshire. The shaft is missing. 
That which remains consists of two blocks 


* It is doubtful whether the N in the first word may 
not be an R, and the F in the second, an s. 
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of a coarse kind of sandstone, -which are 
together about 5 feet high. Round the base 
of this early cross, as shown clearly in the 
drawing, are a number of deep concavities, 
which are so fashioned at their sides and 
bottom, that they are invariably described as 


aac 


: “Racing Gess at Ruicy Yorsyre ¢, 


having been purposely constructed for the 
accommodation of kneeling worshippers or 
penitents. The same object, however, could 
have been much more easily attained, and 
we confess to being somewhat sceptical as 
to the purpose of these hollows. 


¢+ er 


Those who are interested in brasses and in 
their proper allocation will be glad to learn 
that two Ingilby brasses have recently been 
removed from Ripley Castle to the east wall 
of the Ingilby chapel in the parish church 
of Ripley. Sir William Ingilby’s brass 
(1682) measures 12 inches by 15 inches, 
and bears the following inscription : 


HIC IACET CORPVS GVLIELMI 

INGILBY DE RIPLEY BARONET QVI 

OBIIT SEXTO DIE NOVEMBRIS 

ANNO CHRISTI MILLESIMO 

SEXCENTESIMO OCTAGESIMO 

SECVNDO ATATIS SV SEXAGE- 
SIMO TERTIO 


Beneath are the arms of Sir William Ingilby 
impaling his wife’s, surmounted by the 
boar’s-head crest, and surrounded with rich 
mantling. The motto Mon Droit is on a 
scroll below. 
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The other is a brass to Lady Anna Ingilby, 
which measures 19 inches by 11 inches: 


HIC IACET ANNA INGILBY VXOR RELIGIOSA 
GVLIELMI INGILBY MILITIS ET BARONET 
FILIA IACOBI BELLINGHAMI MILIT. QV 
OBIIT XX° DIE MENSIS DECEMBRIS MDCXL 


VITA DVM FRVIMVR TERRESTRI MORS MEDITANDA 
EXEMPLAR NOBIS H4&C GENEROSA DEDIT 
RARA FIDES PIETAS PROBITAS MORIVNTVR IN VNA 
INGENIVM GENIVS SIC PERIERE SIMVL 
TOT LACHRIMAZ TVMVLO GEMITVS TOT TANTAQ’ 
TVRBA 
MORTE SVA PATRIAM DAMNA TVLISSE FERVNT 
HEV CONIVX SENSIT IACTORVM SENSIT ORIGO 
QVOD LVCRVM CLO LASIO NVLLA SOLO, 


¢ + *¢ 


With reference to old English carvings of 
the Crucifixion (vol. xxix., p. 191), Mr. J. 
Lewis André, F.S.A., writes : 

On the north side of the tower at St. 
Lawrence, Evesham, at a few feet from the 
ground, is a plain oblong panel containing 
mutilated figures of the Crucifixion and the 
usual attendants, SS. Mary and John; and 
at St. John Baptist, Glastonbury, is a 
similarly-placed crucifix on the north side 
of the rood turret. Both of these examples 
had been painted, and some years back 
showed traces of colour, the cross in the 
first-named having been bright green, as in 
some wayside crosses in France at the pre- 
sent day; both have escaped notice in the 
South Kensington Zist of Buildings, ete. 
At St. Margaret, Norwich, there is, I believe, 
a rood sculptured on the north side of the 
vestry ; and in describing Langford Church, 
Oxon, the Architectural Topography says: 
‘‘ The south porch has two curious sculptures 
of the Crucifixion—one on the south face 
over the entrance, the other on the east 
side ; the latter is full size; both are executed 
in sunk panels having the form of the cross, 
and are of early work.” A remarkable ex- 
ample at Ramsey, and a later one at Sher- 
bourne, are engraved in Barr’s Anglican 
Calendar, pp. 320, 321. At Wickhampton, 
Norfolk, the gable cross of the porch has 
the crucifix and its attendant figures cut on 
the face of a truncated pyramid of stone. 
The crucifix on the medizeval headstone at 
Bredon churchyard is well known; but pro- 
bably few are aware that at Edburton, 
Sussex, there is one of eighteenth-century 

R 2 
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date ; the Crucifixion is also carved on the 
Jacobean pulpit at Bradfield, Essex. 


&¢ &¢ & 


In a large field at Ringmer, Sussex (almost 
close to the house in which Gilbert White 
lived and wrote), and known, if not from 
time immemorial, for at least more than 
200 years, as the “ Potter's Field,” there have 
just recently been discovered the founda- 
tions of two kilns which appear beyond 
question to date from medizval times. In 
excavating the first one some five or six 
large pantiles were met with that are con- 
sidered to be much older than the 
nitrified remains of the kiln itself, while 
a quantity of fragments of bricks and 
tiles lie scattered in all directions about this 
part of the field. The second kiln is at 
some distance from the first. This was 
partially dug out on May 5 by two work- 
men, under the direction of Mr. W. F. 
Martin, of Ringmer, the owner of the field, 
during a visit paid, in response to his invita- 
tion, by several members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society’s Committee. While 
scarcely any pottery was found near the 
first kiln, quantities of fragments were dis- 
covered in making an approach-road to the 
field a short distance from the second. One 
piece of thin brown glazed ware picked up 
here is evidently part of a jug with a face at 
the lip, something in the style of a “ Gray- 
beard,” and with an attempt on the part of 
the potter at forming a beard with yellow 
glaze; a smaller piece matching this, but 
unglazed, was also found, besides rims, 
handles, and other portions of vessels in 
abundance, many pieces being perforated, 
or nearly so, and almost all glazed. The 
bricks used in the construction of the second 
kiln are small—about 7 inches long, 34 
inches wide, and 1# inch thick. In an 
adjoining field fragments of pottery abound, 
some of the fragments met with here appear 
to be of an earlier make than those found in 
the ‘“ Potter’s Field.” Mr. Martin, who 


takes a great interest in the matter, has 
promised to prepare a plan of the kilns— 
which differ both in size and shape—to 
illustrate a paper on this interesting and 
extensive medizval pottery for the Sussex 
Archeological Collections. 


The Mayor of Bristol, on May 4, uncovered 
the tablet to the memory of Sebastian Cabot, 
which has been inserted in the panel of the 
parapet on the north side of St. Augustine’s 
Bridge. The work forms part of the excellent 
scheme being carried out by the Clifton 
Antiquarian Club, in connection with which 
tablets have already been erected to famous 
citizens of bygone days, including Hannah 
More, James Cowles Prichard, Southey, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. The bronze tablet, 
the gift of Mr. W. W. Hughes, bears the 
following inscription : 
From this port 
JOHN CAaBOT 
and his son 
SEBASTIAN 
(who was born in Bristol) 
Sailed in the ship Matthew 


A.D. 1497, 
And discovered 


The Continent of 
AMERICA. 


In the course of the proceedings Mr. A. E. 
Hudd, F.S.A., hon. secretary, said that for 
at least seven years prior to Cabot’s voyage 
the merchants of Bristol had been sending 
out expeditions to discover America, and he 
did not think they had had the amount of 
credit in the matter to which they were pro- 


perly entitled. 
-+ £& 


If the report in the Standard of May 8 should 
prove correct, important evidence towards 
elucidating the perplexities that surround the 
archeology of Matabeleland has recently 
come to light. It is reported that eight 
coins, all in a fair state of preservation, were 
discovered a few months ago by a Mashona 
native in the neighbourhood of the famous 
ruins at Zimbabye. A local collector has 
now come into possession of the coins, which 
are undoubtedly Roman. On the obverse of 
them is the head of a woman with the words 
“ Helena Augusta,” and on the reverse the 
figure of a woman can also be made out. 
Four of the coins bear on the obverse the 
figure of a man, with the words “ Constantius 
Cees.” One bears on the reverse figures 
which appear to represent Romulus and 
Remus being suckled by the wolf. The coins 
will probably be sent to England for fuller 
examination. 
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As an example of the survival of widely- 
spread primitive traits, says the Daily 
Chronicle, Dr. Lamborn, an American 
ethnologist, notices the existence on Prince 
Aldobrandini’s estate, near the Tiber mouth, 
of dwellings almost identical with the “ long 
houses” used last century—and for ages 
before—by the Onondago Indians, and to 
this day, in a modified form, by the extreme 
western coast tribes. Close by the Eternal 
City, not six miles across the Campagna, in 
a secluded valley far from the beaten roads, 
twenty-six persons live in caves with their 
shaggy white dogs, and subsist by gathering 
wild chicory for the Roman salad lovers, and 
by begging for alms at the city gates. Cave- 
dwellings may, indeed, be found in various 
parts of Europe. But one of those in the 
almost perpendicular face of a tufa rock, and 
reachable only by a zigzag path, bears a 
striking resemblance to the Colorado cliff- 
dweller’s habitation. The shepherds on the 
broad domain of Prince Torlonia live in 
beehive-shaped “ capanne,” as primitive as 
the ‘‘ houses” of the American beaver; and 
in the Alban Hills there are flour- mills, 
owned by the Cenci Family, which do not 
seem to have advanced one iota in design 
since the Etruscan times. 
qe SG isvfe) 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
having accepted the invitation of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association to visit 
Wales, a joint meeting of the two societies 
will be held at Carnarvon during the week 
beginning Monday, July 16, 1894. The 
illustrated programme, which is being pre- 
pared, will be ready for issue to the mem- 
bers early in June. 





Che Anti uatyp Among the 
Pictures, 
midis ACADEMY. 


(ae TE one hundred and twenty-sixth 
oe 





Mey exhibition of the Royal Academy 

yj - of Arts is one of the least remark- 
> able of late years. There is a 
decided absence of strikingly good pictures, 
nor are there any (unless we are much 


mistaken) likely to attain to any special 
popularity. There are, however, two promi- 
nent painters of very different calibre, who 
have never done better — Sir Frederick 
Leighton, the president, and Mr. Leader, one 
of the best of English landscape painters. 

The most striking of Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s five contributions is “The Spirit 
of the Summit ” (190), represented by a tall 
and stately female figure draped in marble- 
white, and seated on a natural throne on the 
highest peak of a rocky summit amid the 
eternal snows. She is gazing upwards, with 
deep entranced look, into the dark blue of 
the star-gemmed sky, whilst below her feet 
float the misty clouds slowly ascending from 
the valleys beneath. There is a deep pathos 
and a profound allegorical teaching in this 
noble picture, which, whether intended or 
not, separates it by a considerable interval 
from other works of the same master, past or 
present. Probably the “Summer Slumber ” 
(111) of the same great artist, representing 
a young damsel lying asleep on the brink of 
a marble tank, will be the most popular of 
the president’s five pictures of the year. 

Mr. Poynter, R.A., whom we congratulate 
on his appointment as Director of the 
National Gallery, is always to be thoroughly 
trusted by the antiquary in the absolute 
correctness of his classical surroundings. 
“Idle Fears” (253) has much charm about 
it; it represents a young girl shrinking from 
taking her plunge in the clear water that fills 
the great basin of the Roman bath. She 
clings in entreaty to her handsome young 
mother. Mr. Poynter also exhibits a larger 
picture, which is sure to attract attention, 
and which he styles “ Hore Seren” (163). 
The main design is a group of six happy- 
looking damsels gracefully dancjng in classic 
draperies. The scene is a garden terrace, 
with musicians on the one side and spectators 
on the other. The whole of the accessories 
are perfect of their kind. 

Of all our classical painters, however, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., is perhaps the most 
thorough and accomplished antiquary, and 
we are glad to see that he has this year been 
elected on the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Unfortunately, this season Mr. 
Alma Tadema is only able (in addition to 
an uninteresting portrait) to send one small 
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canvas to the Academy. It displays, as 
usual, his marvellous facility for painting 
marble, and represents a Greek maiden 
leaning over a parapet at the top of a flight 
of steps, gazing on the waters of an out- 
stretched lake. The title is “At the Close 
of a Joyful Day” (252). 

Of course there is a Ganymede. This 
time it is painted by Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., 
and will be liked by many. It is far more 
sensible to represent the bird of Jove lifting 
up the youth into the clouds by a red girdle 
bound around the waist, rather than fixing its 
talons as usual into the youth’s flesh; the 
eagle is certainly wonderfully done. 

Mr. Hugh G. Riviere gives a remarkably 
fine picture of “The Argonauts and the 
Sirens” (375). The incident chosen is that 
thus described by the poet : 


For fatal sweet those strains 
Far-heard ; and straightway to their doom had drawn 
The heroes, had not Thracian Orpheus swept 
Melodious strings, lifting a swift loud voice 
In smoothly-rolling song, till all men’s ears 
Rang, and his lyre the Siren voice o’erwhelmed. 


Exceptional power is shown in the varied 
treatment of this difficult subject. The 
Sirens are seen in the distance, Orpheus has 
just leaped upon the lofty prow of the vessel, 
and facing the oarsmen, lyre in hand, has 
begun his thrilling strains. ‘The effect upon 
the crew, and the conflict going on in their 
minds and demonstrated in their actions, the 
struggling impulses just beginning to yield 
to the pure music of their comrade—these 
are all represented after a striking fashion on 
this successful canvas. 

Near to it hangs another classic subject, 
as oft represented as the Sirens, namely, 
“The Golden Age” (379), by Abbey Altson. 
It is of the French school, and eminently 
unattractive ; those only will yearn to live 
in such period as depicted by Mr. Altson 
who may desire to wear no clothes, and to 
fool aloout after an aimless fashion in a dreary 
yellow waste. But perhaps the moral of the 
picture is to teach greater contentment with 
the Victorian Age, in which perforce we have 
to pass our own brief span of life. 

Mythology must still, for a moment or two 
longer, claim our attention. ‘‘ Psyche, ‘ Fare- 
well’” (781) occupies a fairly prominent 
position in gallery ten. It is by Mr. George 


Harcourt, a favourite pupil, we believe, of 
Mr. Herkomer. The explanatory lines given 
in the catalogue are from Morris’s Zarthly 
Paradise, and are as follows: 
Farewell, 
O fairest lord ! and since I cannot dwell 


With thee in heaven, let me now hide my head 
In whatsoever dark place dwell the dead. 


There can be no doubt that there is good 
painting within the big frame, and that the 
Psyche is well shaped and delineated, and 
the attitude cleverly arranged. But here 
the admiration of the ordinary critic comes 
to an abrupt conclusion, and it is wholly 
impossible for an art-loving or appreciating 
public to feel anything more than a strange 
disgust or sense of creeping crudity over the 
colouring and general effect of this picture, un- 
less they have received a special training to fit 
them to love that which is outrageously eccen- 
tric. A tall nude young woman stands up in 
the centre on the margin of a bright blue pool. 
The whole of the herbage on which she 
stands, and the flowers and vegetation that 
grow up around her, as well as the whole of 
the trees that form a wide background to the 
figure, are of vivid saffron yellow. A relief 
to this is gained by giving the young woman 
an abundance of fuzzy hair coloured in the 
brightest of carrot reds, whilst streaks of deep 
true blue form the sky line above. If by 
any possibility we could allow ourselves to 
be worked up to admire this picture, the 
result would be that almost everything that 
we have previously admired in nature’s 
colouring or in the best of man’s art would 
produce disgust. As we came back and 
gazed a second time at this picture, we 
longed to see the lady take a farewell header 
in the pool, and hide her head in whatsoever 
dark place she preferred. At all events, the 
colours kill all the other pictures within a 
given radius. She deserves a room to herself. 
Messrs. Pears have before now bought 
Academy pictures for advertisement repro- 
duction. We make a present of the sugges- 
tion to Mr. Coleman that he should purchase 
this canvas, for it would do admirably for 
making yet more famous the far-famed yellow 
of his mustard. 

It would have been very enjoyable to have 
met Mr. William Morris in gallery ten on 
‘* Press-day,” and to have heard his views. 
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In a prominent place, too, in gallery eight, Mr. 
Morris’s “ Psyche” finds another delineator. 
But this is much more after the usual fashion, 
and has an abundance of undraped ladies 
and roses ; artists will doubtless consider the 
flesh-tones and carnations good and varied. 
It is “ Psyche before the Throne of Venus” 
(564), by Mrs. Henrietta Rae. 

It is a long journey from mythology to 
theology, and there is never the same satis- 
faction, so far as modern English schools are 
concerned, in dealing with the latter as the 
former. It really seems sometimes as if the 
spring of Christian inspiration had dried up 
in the hearts of English artists, and that Faith 
was no more. Of late years the Christian 
conscience has occasionally been so rudely 
shocked by the crass conceptions of the most 
sacred themes that it almost seemed as if it 
would be well to raise a cry for the total 
exclusion of art from the Academy, as it 
affected New Testament stories. This year 
there is nothing downright repulsive ; but we 
still wish that-the Archbishop of York, who 
_ occupies the position of chaplain to the 
Royal Academy, and is thereby an honorary 
member, might be added to the hanging 
committee when Scriptural subjects are under 
decision. At all events, the majority of 
picture viewers are orthodox Christians, and 
why should their best feelings be needlessly 
travestied ? 

The Old Testament is but feebly repre- 
sented. A big and unhappily - coloured 
‘* Abel” (559) is chiefly remarkable for the 
strange swirls of the blue smoke of the 
sacrifice, which almost fill up a great valley. 
Two illustrations of Joseph interpreting 
Pharaoh’s dream call for no particular com- 
ment. 

“Mary at the House of Elizabeth” (577), 
by George Hitchcock, is very trying. The 
Blessed Virgin, in a violet skirt and white 
blouse, is, we suppose, intentionally clad after 
the commonest fashion. But was ever 
Eastern maiden of the past or present thus 
uncouthly draped? Is there anyone that can 
admire the pose of the features or the semi- 
vacant look of the uplifted light china-blue 
eyes? The Virgin was indeed a hand- 
maiden, and doubtless toiled honestly with 
her hands; but is there any necessity or 
reason for giving the rough, coarse red look 


to the left hand that hangs awkwardly over 
the violet skirt? True, the artist has in- 
tended to be devotional, as witness the 
curious attempt at an aureole round the 
head. It is put down in no mocking spirit, 
but literally the actual truth, that this halo is 
so strangely managed that, as we approached 
the picture, we thought it represented a light 
garden hat of Luton straw. Could Mr. 
Hitchcock imagine a church, or any position 
in a church, that would be improved by the 
hanging of such a picture? Could such a 
picture add to the devotion of any believer, 
or aid the realization of the Gospel story in 
the heart of a single worshipper? When 
Englishmen once again begin to place 
Christian pictorial art in Christian churches, 
then there may be some hope of the rise of 
a devotional school of artists. 

It is a great pleasure to turn from this 
picture to “The First Christmas Dawn” 
(385) in gallery six. It is by Mr. A. Good- 
win, and bears the following lines : 


Then opened heaven’s chancel, while the shepherds 
gazed in fear. 
Out trooped the choir of angels—oh, the blessedness 


to hear ; 

And loud they sang, as though the heavens were not 
enough to fill : 

Now glory be to God on high, and unto men goodwill. 


It is a most difficult picture to describe, 
and almost unique in its effects. For us it 
had a singular charm, a charm that grew and 
grew. At a distance you might fancy you 
were approaching some large sea-piece, as 
the canvas seems covered with streaks of 
deep bright blue. But a closer gaze brings 
out behind and within the blue the marvel- 
lously conceived— intricate, yet grand—courts 
of the heavenly city designed by no earthly 
architect. Out from the depths and mazes 
of these shadowy halls emerge faintly-imaged 
crowds of snow-white angels, mingled in the 
distance like the “‘ Milky Way,” and as the 
waves of their processions eddy nearer and 
nearer, the foremost of the angels assume 
more definite shape, and are tinged with 
prismatic rays. Then, as the eye follows 
them, you see growing out from under the 
blue of the foreground the surface of our 
earth near Bethlehem, and the forms of the 
listening shepherds are clearly discernible. 
It is, indeed, a very wonderful picture. We 
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shall be told it is theatrical and poor ; but it 
is brimful of imagination, and we envy the 
artist who could paint it, and thank the 
hanging committee for their boldness in 
giving it admittance. 

Mr. T. C. Gotch is also to be congratu- 
lated on “The Child Enthroned” (540), 
with all its refined suggestiveness. The art 
critic of the Atheneum will, we are sure, 
forgive us for reproducing words of his rather 
than using any of our own: “ There is some- 
thing almost Byzantine in the still sweetness 
and joyous serenity of the comely boy with 
Flemish features, about which long straight 
tresses of pale golden hair fall to His 
shoulders. Seated, He rests a hand upon 
each arm of His throne, and remains motion- 
less, yet graceful. The expression of His 
pure and delicate features is extremely touch- 
ing. He wears red and blue draperies en- 
riched with Flemish embroideries, of which 
the colours are somewhat crude as well as 
pale. The head of this beautiful, and to 
many, we fear, enigmatical figure, is distinct 


against an aureole of metallic gold of the - 


palest sort, while the light background and 
brilliant ornaments in the picture add to its 
somewhat startling freshness. Bright, pure, 
beautifully drawn, and very delicately modelled, 
all the parts, especially the face and hands, 
will please the artist.” 

**A Good Shepherd” (323), by George 
Wetherbee, is wantonly offensive in title and 
treatment. A modern English shepherd 
plods over the fields with his sheep at early 
dawn, with nothing special about the paint- 
ing one way or the other. But the title of 
“Good Shepherd” naturally arouses the 
attention of readers of the New Testament, 
and a feeling of saddened annoyance comes 
over one as we realize that the Academicians 
have admitted a picture that contains the 
poor and theatrical conceit of giving an 
aureole to this modern English peasant by 
placing the rising sun immediately behind 
his head ! : 

Among the historical pictures there are 
two pleasing ones that recall the stirring 
times of the Armada. One of these is called 
“The Last of the Florencia, 1588” (5) ; this 
ship was lost off the west coast of Scotland, 
Mr. Watson Nicol represents the stirring 
scene of hauling a great clamped chest, 


stamped with Spanish heraldry, out of the 

surging waves, up the wreck-strewn rocks of 

a nearly precipitous cliff. Very different is 

the scene drawn by Mr. Seymour Lucas, 

A.R.A., entitled “The Call to Arms” (467). 

Macaulay’s stirring lines are effectively used 

as a text to this large and carefully finished 

picture : 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff 
comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers ; before him sound 
the drums ; 

His yeomen round the market cross make clear an 
ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her 
Grace ; 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 


bells 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 


swells. 

Mr. Lucas has evidently given the greatest 
attention to the varying costumes of this 
animated scene, as well as to the details of 
the shipping, and the whole is a great suc- 
cess. But surely he has erred in the archi- 
tecture of the fish market? We more than 
doubt if such severe classic pillars could 
have been found at that date all England 
through. 

Another bustling and well-conceived scene 
is Mr. Ernest Croft’s “Roundheads Vic- 
torious” (153); whilst Mr. Gow, R.A., brings 
us still nearer our own days in “God Save 
King James” (233), which represents a hunt- 
ing-party of Jacobite gentlemen in an old 
quarry listening to the reading of a pro- 
clamation from their absent sovereign. On 
the heights above the quarry a little knot of 
servants or retainers keep watch to prevent 
their masters being disturbed. 

Mr. Herbert Dicksee has evidently gained 
a clear knowledge of the armour of the period 
in his effective picture of “After Chevy 
Chase” (276). 

No less than four of England’s noblest 
minsters appear this year on the walls of 
Burlington House. Those of Lincoln (27), 
Salisbury (278), and Canterbury (530) are 
but distant views, and call for comment as 
landscapes rather than as architectural pic- 
tures. But it is otherwise with the large 
picture of Mr. Leader, A.R.A., of Worcester 
Cathedral (371). This is a noble picture. 
It is taken from the opposite bank of the 
river Severn, and the minster pile looms up 
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grand and stately amid the trees and minor 
buildings. The sun tinges the battlements 
of the great central tower. Irrespective of 
the beauty and repose of the landscape sur- 
roundings, it is the best treatment of an 
English cathedral that has graced the 
Academy walls for many a long year. Like 
all Mr. Leader’s pictures, it is sold as soon 
as painted ; but we are sorry to learn that it 
leaves our shores for Australia. Another of 
Mr. Leader’s four pictures of this year pleases 
us much. It is simply called “The Village 
Church” (484), but we recognise it as a 
faithful and beautiful painting of the church 
of Shere, Surrey, with its Early English 
tower, quaint Decorated windows, and 
charming rural churchyard. 

The antiquary will be pleased with Mr. 
Stacy Marks’ (R.A.) “An Odd Volume” 
(211), representing an old gentleman of the 
beginning of the century poring over a rare 
book in a humble shop. Mr. Burgess, R.A., 
is also most successful in his excellently 
carried out and highly suggestive picture 
called “Rehearsing the Miserere, Spain” 
(227). 

The portraits this year are worse than ever 
in their number and commonplace character. 
They ought to be limited to at most a score. 
The two that struck us as the best of public 
men were Mr. Arthur S. Cope’s portrait of 
“Mr. Mundella, M.P.” (339), and Mr. Car- 
ter’s portrait of ‘‘ Provost Magrath, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford.” Mr. Charles W. Furse has 
ingeniously fallen back upon an old and not 
unattractive style of portrait painting, after 
the early Spanish style, in his mounted like- 
ness of “Lord Roberts of Candahar” (838). 
The horse is full of vigour and life. 

The Architectural Room is well filled with 
two hundred and twenty-four drawings or 
designs. The Academicians are this year 
poorly represented. There is nothing of 
Messrs. Pearson, Norman Shaw, or Aitchi- 
son ; whilst both Messrs. Waterhouse and 
Jackson exhibit only a single drawing. A 
“Scheme for covering in the great Roman 
Bath at Bath” (1512), by Messrs. Baggallay 
and Bristowe, is too pretentious, and shows 
but little grasp of the Romano-British spirit. 
Had these gentlemen been true antiquaries 
as well as architects their proposal would 
have been very different. We were sorry to see 


that a drawing of “Welburn Hall, Kirby 
Moorside” (1548), which has recently been 
disastrously treated by two Yorkshire archi- 
tects, had gained admission. In the last 
number of the Axtiguary we borrowed a 
block from Mr. Gotch’s great work to show 
what the best part of this interesting old hall 
had been before it fell into the hands of the 
“restorers.” Mr. H. W. Brewer gives a de- 
lightful drawing of the “High Altar, Moos- 
burg, Bavaria” (1553), which was given to 
the church by Duke Louis the Rich in 1462. 
The background or reredos is a wonderful 
and impressive group of pinnacled statues. 
It would be well if some of our modern 
architects would make a study of this lofty 
kind of structural treatment of altar adjuncts. 
Springing, as it were, from the very altar 
itself, such treatment in a _ well-elevated 
church would be dignified and inspiring. 
We are led to make this remark from the 
fact of there being several rather ambitious 
but ineffective designs for modern reredoses 
in this exhibition. We do not, however, 
include among these Mr. W. S. Weatherby’s 
new reredos, “‘ Boston Church, Lincolnshire” 
(1707), which is a fairly good flat grouping of 
statuary after the All Souls’, Oxford, fashion. 
Mr. H. Wilson’s coloured study for proposed 
reredos of Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea, is 
a great conception both in size and general 
treatment ; but surely Mr. Sedding never in- 
tended to have his big east window so 
thoroughly blocked up! Even if he did, we 
venture to think that the execution of it will 
prove a sorry mistake. Mr. Arthur C. Blom- 
field contributes a drawing of the “ Mosaic 
Pavements of St. Mark’s, Venice” (1528). 

The Black-and-White Room of etchings, 
drawings, and engravings has less in it than 
usual that appeals to the lover of old build- 
ings. We noticed “ Knaresborough Castle” 
(1373), by David Law; “Bolton Abbey” 
(1386), by Edmund W. Evans ; and “ West- 
minster Abbey” (1403), by Francis S. Walker. 
“The Earl of Carlisle” (1424), by Henry T. 
Wells, R.A., a drawing for the Grillion Club 
series, is a fairly successful likeness of a face 
that even in ripe middle-age is full of a peculiar 
charm. The “Porch of St. Mary’s, Oxford ” 
(1395), by Edmund W. Evans, pleased us 
more than anything in the room. 

Nor was there much in the Water-Colour 
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Room to claim the antiquary’s notice. 
Amongst those that secured our favourable 
attention may be mentioned the “ Entrance 
to Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street” 
(942), by Philip Norman ; “ Naworth Castle” 
(979), by Caroline Grosvenor; and “St. 
Peter’s Church, Northampton” (1094), by 
J. C. Barfield. “Notre Dame, Poitiers” 
(1187), by Edward H. Bearne, brought that 
charming old Romanesque church most 
vividly before us. We seemed to be once 
more gazing into the time-worn shadows of 
its gray stones, from amid the heat-sheltering 
forest of red and white market umbrellas, as 
we looked into the cunning treatment of the 
picture with half-closed eyes. At all events, 
it brought back to us, after a most pleasant 
fashion, an interesting visit to that most in- 
teresting of old French towns made early in 
the ‘‘seventies.” Another delightful bit of 
colouring is the “Schoolyard, Eton College” 
(1208), by Edith Brinton ; the contrast be- 
tween the gray stones of the chapel staircase 
on the right, and the warm red brick of the 
gateway-tower and the rest of the quadrangle, 
is most effectively though quietly brought 
out. 

As to the Sculpture, the two “Torch- 
bearer” statuettes (1794, 1803), by George 
E. Wade, are full of charm. Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., is happy in his conception 
of an equestrian bronze statuette of Edward I. 
If it was the intention of Mr. M. Ezekiel to 
represent the white-marble dead Christ (1847) 
as a mere man placid in death after cruci- 
fixion, he has been singularly successful. We 
shall be surprised if it does not cause much 
pain to Christians. The sketch model of the 
tomb of the late Duke of Clarence (1849), by 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., to be placed in the 
Memorial Chapel, Windsor, is full of beauty 
and originality, but possibly too lavish in 
ornament. 


New GALLERY. 


The general interest of the pictures in 
the Regent Street Gallery is this year well 
sustained. Mere eccentricity and extra- 
vagance seem to have departed hence and 
settled to some extent in the once austerely 
conservative rooms of the Academy. 

The post of honour in the West Room is 
deservedly occupied by Sir Edward Burne- 


Jones’s “Love among the Ruins” (106), 
which is a replica in oil of the destroyed 
picture in water-colours. The glorious blues 
of this picture have surely never been sur- 
passed. Sir Edward’s “‘ Portrait of Miss Amy 
Gaskell” (155) is a pathetic example of his 
best style; but we are not so favourably 
impressed with his “Vespertina Quies” 
(136), or his “ Danae” (164) 

Mr. Alma-Tadema has a small oblong 
picture of much beauty and finish, of about 
the same dimensions as his Academy con- 
tribution. It is entitled “The Benedic- 
tion ” (163), and introduces the well-known 
brass stairs of his own house. Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., is successful in “A Greek 
Idyll” (76); the happy group of children 
in the water, in the foreground, are worthy 
of an Old Master. The same painter is 
also at his best in “ Ariadne” (114). Mr. 
C. E. Hallé pleases us much in the 
“Orpheus and Euridice” (94), a most 
careful and finished composition, full of 
grace. Euridice on the day of her marriage 
with Orpheus, when sporting in the meadows, 
trod upon a snake concealed in the grass, 
from whose bite she died. Mr. E. Matthews 
Hale gives “The Mermaid’s Rock” (199), 
where a good sea-piece is spoilt by the 
introduction of these fishy women. For- 
tunately they are on a smaller scale than 
some of the garish things of the same con- 
ception in the Academy. Could not our 
English painters agree to stop mermaid- 
drawing for the space of a few years? 
There would be many grateful hearts. 

Mythology merges into fairy-tale in Mr. 
Walter Crane’s striking, but not very 
pleasant, rendering of the ‘‘ Swan-Maidens ” 
(33). 

Half-way, as it were, between mythology 
and history comes the impressive picture of 
Mr. W. J. Laidlay, “The Burning of King 
Hakon” (186). It is not only a masterly 
conception, but the antiquary is gratified by 
the care and accuracy bestowed upon the 
ship and its accessories. 

Sacred art next claims our attention. 
The very first picture of the South Room 
(with which the numbering of this year 
begins) is Mr. R. Spencer Stanhope’s “ ‘The 
Annunciation” (1). It is somewhat startling, 
and rather rigidly wooden ; but it isa picture 
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that improves on acquaintance. There is 
nothing irritating or irrelevant in the com- 
position, and we can think of the aisles of 
several of our modern churches where we 
should like to see it hung. It is certainly 
devout in its conception, and reminds us of 
Botticelli. In the balcony is a decorative 
panel, by Mr. E. A. Fellowes Prynne, 
“* Magnificat” (276), which, though rather 
overcrowded with figures, gave us much 
pleasure. ‘Mother and Child” (227) is 
evidently intended to be the Blessed Virgin 
and the Holy Child. To a considerable 
majority, this picture cannot fail to be 
repulsive and objectionable. Mr. George 
Hitchcock may possibly be gratified at 
knowing that he will assuredly give the 
most annoyance of any painter in the two 
shows of the year. Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
has a big picture at the end of the long 
North Room, entitled “The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes” (246). We could only 
enter into it by going to the opposite end 
of the gallery, and then we found ourselves 
longing that the distance might be at least 
twice as great. 

“* A Medizval Miracle Play” (57), by Mr. 
A. B. Donaldson, is a speaking painting, 
and yields much satisfaction. The play is 


being given out of doors, and the scene on 
the stage is the Nativity. On one side of 
the stage are the musicians, and on the 
other a group of singing-boys. The audience 
is chiefly on benches in the foreground. 
We welcome this painting as a gratifying 


success. Mr. Boughton, A.R.A., has a 
large ‘‘Evangeline” (238), “when in the 
harvest heat she bore to the reapers at 
noontide flagons of home-brewed ale.” The 
narrow-necked covered pewter flagon that 
she bears is not only altogether unsuitable 
for malt liquor, though excellently drawn, 
but could not well have existed in the days 
of the story, in America or elsewhere. 

A good picture by Mr. Arthur Lemon, full 
of vigour, “Stolen Cattle” (200), may fairly 
come under the cognizance of the antiquary, 
as the costumes show that it represents a 
raid of early days. There is rather a re- 
markable absence of anything that comes 
within the category of historical painting, 
excepting perhaps an accurate composition 
by Mr. E. Matthew Hale, called “ Strangers 


on a Strange Shore” (241), representing the 
landing on the flat shores of eastern Eng- 
land of a horde of northern invaders. 

This exhibition is rich in bits of interesting 
old buildings, illustrative of various phases. of 
architectural beauty or historic association. 
The Earl of Carlisle contributes several 
pictures, easily to be distinguished by his 
special depth of colouring. The one that 
pleased us far the most is his “ Bambro’ 
Castle” (266), a historic ruin about whose 
possible fate archzeologists have recently been 
much exercised. The Earl’s “ Arab House, 
Algiers” (158), is, however, a better paint- 
ing. Hung immediately above this is Mr. 
Samuel Bird’s “Ruins of the Theatre at 
Taormina” (157). Mr. Frank Dillon’s 
“Evening at Stonehenge” (9), with the 
great stones standing out boldly against the 
horizon at sunset, appeals vividly to the 
imagination. Mr. Poynter, R.A., gives usa 
quaint bit of a narrow Swiss street under the 
misleading title of ‘‘Near the Lake of 
Geneva” -(62). Among others, we should 
like just to name “ Late Autumn Afternoon, 
Whitby ” (32), by Mr. W. Llewellyn, show- 
ing the old parish church; “A Court at 
Taormina” (48), by Mr. Samuel Bird; 
“Tl Ponte Storto, Venice” (92); and 
“The Adam and Eve Angle, Doge’s Palace, 
Venice” (121), by Mr. William Logsdail ; 
“Monte d’Ovo” (113), by Gaetano Meo; 
“ Algiers, on the way to the Bath” (145), 
by Mr. H. Randolph Rose ; “ After Church” 
(162), and “A Street in St. Ives, Cornwall” 
(372), by Mr. Philip Norman; and “ New- 
bury” (272), a delightful bit of water, bridge, 
old gables, and crumbling garden-wall, by 
Mr. Newton Benett. Miss Emily Little 
produces another of those strange glossy 
effects in bright enamelled bricks, the like 
of which no kiln has ever yet produced ; it 
is called ‘‘ A Fisherman’s Home in Sussex ” 
(292). 

Miss Clara Montalba has never been more 
successful than in her “San Marco” (51), 
the approach crowded with a red-clad, taper- 
bearing ecclesiastical procession. 

Mr. William Wontner is much to be con- 
gratulated on the wondrously sweet girl’s face 
that he has given us as “ Imogen” (187) : 


Look here, love, 
This diamond was mother’s ; take it, heart ! 
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He has also been exceptionally successful in 
his “ Portrait of Lady Collins” (194). 

Under the appropriate title of “I was ever 
a fighter, so one fight more” (221), Mr. 
Leslie Brooke gives a vigorous half-length 
of a bare-headed soldier of the seventeenth 
century ; the breezy life of the face and pose 
are admirable. The same artist has painted 
his relative, Mr. Stopford Brooke (129). 

Of the sculpture in the hall we were 
most struck with Mr. G. Frampton’s bronze 
statuette “Caprice” (447). 
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MQuarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F,. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


XIV. 


=a, HE first four months of the current 
| year, which the following notes are 
intended to cover, have seen several 
interesting discoveries. In the 
SoutH the excavations at Silchester have 
only just recommenced, and have naturally, 
at date of writing, yielded nothing that de- 
mands notice ; but the results of last year’s 
campaign provided two elaborate and valu- 
able papers for the April meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The Ogam appears 
still to be a puzzle. Professor Rhys has 
shown us that it corresponds to a Keltic 
sepulchral formula, but its origin and object 
are as obscure as ever. Even its date re- 
mains unfixed. Mr. Fox tells me that, in 
his opinion, the mouldings visible on the 
stone, presumably contemporaneous with the 
Ogam letters, suggest alate Roman or an early 
post-Roman period. One thing is certain: 
the pit which contained the Ogam is of later 
making than the Roman house round it. 
Among other discoveries in the South the 
first place is due to Mr. Payne’s discovery of 
the Roman walls at Rochester, of which a 
good interim report has appeared in the 
Chatham Observer, April 28. Mr. Payne 
tells me that these walls resemble the Roman 
walls of Canterbury, and, when complete, 
contained some twenty-three acres. Roman 


Rochester, then, was a town, not a mere 
station, and as a town it fits into the civiliza- 
tion of its district. We know from many 
sources that South-East Britain was Roman- 
ized earlier and more intensely than most 
parts of our island, and the process began 
long before the Claudian conquest. I am 
inclined to think that this fact is the ex- 
planation of another fact. We have—that is, 
in South-East Britain—a number of towns 
which, so far as we know, never attained 
municipal or colonial rank—that is, were 
never strictly Roman cities, but which, 
nevertheless, show a higher attempt at town- 
life than is common with the Kelt. Such 
towns were Silchester, Chichester, Canter- 
bury, probably London, and, as we may now 
add, Rochester. These towns are different 
from the actual Roman colonies, from the 
garrisons of the North, and even from towns 
like Leicester and Cirencester, and they seem 
to mark the civilization of South-East Britain. 
From the South comes also news of a find 
of several thousand coins— presumably Con- 
stantinian third brass—made at Brookhurst, 
near Fordingbridge. The coins have passed 
into the hands of the owner of the property, 
Mr. Eyre Coote, as I learn from Mr. W. F. 
Alexander, but I know no further details. At 
Oatlands Park, in Surrey, burial urns of sup- 
posed Roman date were found in January. 
LONDON AND THE East.—In London, 
Roman remains naturally turn up from time 
to time. In March a stone culvert, with 
joints of brick set in cement, was found in 
Old Bond Street, running towards New Bond 
Street and Piccadilly ; its Roman origin is, 
however, uncertain. In the Eastern coun- 
ties I have to record a quantity of pottery, 
with some tiles, bits of charred wood, animals’ 
bones, etc., found in April under Victoria 
Terrace, Bedford, and possibly belonging to 
a rubbish pit. Further north, at Cherry- 
hinton, the Cambridge antiquaries have dis- 
covered definite traces of such pits, the 
scattered débris of a Romano-British settle- 
ment certainly of poor men, and probably of 
late date (Academy, 1894, p. 193). 
MIDLANDS.—The discoveries in middle 
England, if I may be paradoxical, lie mostly 
on the borders. At Bath there was a false 
alarm, already noticed in these columns ; but 
at Gloucester the demolition of the Tolsey in 
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the centre of the town, and the excavation of J.P., several Roman coins have been found, 


the site for a bank, have resulted in some- 
thing real. Mr. Bellows has rescued a tile 
inscribed R PG (that is, respublica Glevensium), 
and a variety of smaller objects, including a 
remarkably perfect fibula, some nice bits of 
terra-cotta figurines, a coin of Carausius, and 
soon. Near Worcester, at Little Comberton, 
a glass bottle 12 inches high has been found, 
and is thought to be Roman; other Roman 
remains have been found in the district. At 
Chester we have the tombstone of one 
Q. Domitius Optatus, born at Virunum, and 
doubtless a member of the Chester garrison, 
and some curious masonry and traces of a 
dwelling outside the probable line of the 
Roman west wall in and near Watergate 
Street. A lead pig from the mines of Lutud- 
arum has been found on Matlock Moor and 
already described at some length in these 
columns. 

Wates.—A Roman milestone, bearing the 
name of Diocletian, from the neighbourhood 
of Neath, has been added to Cardiff Museum, 
where I have been able to examine it by the 
kindness of Mr. T. H. Thomas and Mr. 
Ward (the curator). I may add that this 
museum contains other extremely well- 
arranged Roman remains, such as those 
from Llantwit Major. At Ely, near Cardiff, 
Mr. John Storrie and the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society have been examining a rectangular 
rising in the marsh, which seems to contain 
traces of a pile-dwelling and some Roman 
relics—tiles, mortar, pottery, oyster - shells, 
etc. Iam obliged to Mr. T. H. Thomas for 
news of the find. I have also a correction 
to make which may come conveniently under 
South Wales, though I have to ask my 
political readers to overlook and attach no 
meaning to any such classification. Mr. A. 
T. Martin, of Clifton College, informs me that 
my record of finds at Caerwent (Monmouth- 
shire)in my last article were not quite accurate. 
The truth is that a piece of a dwelling, not a 
temple or a bath, was found last September 
on the north side of the Chepstow and New- 
port road, with some sort of mosaic pave- 
ments. In restoring the church other finds 
were made, but their character and age is 
dubious. 

YorksHire.—At Honley, near Hudders- 
field, on the estate of Mr. William Brooke, 


including silver and copper of Nero, in a 
hollow underneath tree-roots; the copper 
seems to have been first or second brass. At 
Scarborough two illegible Roman coins have 
been found, one a first brass, probably of 
the first century, at the foot of the hill to the 
left of the race-course, the other a third- 
century third brass found on the: beach. 
Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A., was kind enough to 
show me both coins. Scarborough does not 
appear to have been in any real sense a 
Roman or Romano-British site. 

THE Nortu.—Along Hadrian’s Wall the 
two chief finds are two dedications discovered 
at Carlisle, one to Mars Ocelus (a new native 
god), and one to a Deus Cautes, who is 
probably the same as Mithras. I have 
already spoken of the very important excava- 
tions made last summer on the Vallum. I 
can only here add that I hope they will be 
continued, and commend them warmly to 
any possible subscribers. In ScoTLanp the 
destruction of a piece of Antonine’s Wall 
has caused much newspaper controversy, but 
there is hope that good may come in the end. 

LITERATURE.—I need only here say that 
the sketch of Roman Britain contained in 
the first volume of Traill’s Social England is 
quite untrustworthy ; the details I must leave 
for another occasion. Much correspondence 
has been going on about “Roman Ware- 
ham,” but with little tangible result. In 
Scotland Dr. James Macdonald has been 
doing good work in stripping naked certain 
mock-Roman roads in Ayrshire and Dum- 
friesshire. 


er 


Ancient Sbips.* 


—< 


wR. TORR has been engaged for some 

y| time upon a history of ancient ship- 

ping, of which this volume is in- 

tended to form a portion. He has 

set himself the very considerable task of 
writing the history of ancient shipping in the 


* Ancient Ships, by Cecil Torr, M.A., Cambridge 
University Press, 8vo., pp. x, 140, forty- -seven illus- 
trations. 
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Mediterranean between 1000 BC. and 1000 
A.D., comprising within the term everything 
pertaining to ships. Not knowing when the 
whole task would be accomplished, and find- 
ing material growing on his hands, Mr. Torr 
decided to bring out the main part of his 
subject in a separate form—namely, the 
character of the ships themselves. 

As is remarked in the preface, dozens of 
books and essays have already been printed 
on the subject of ancient ships, but the 
majority of them are but more or less feeble 
and careless reproductions of their prede- 
cessors. Mr. Torr does not moderate his 
obligations to previous writers, and frankly 
admits that they have informed him of many 
things which he was not very likely to have 
discovered for himself; but for his own part 
he has, like a sound archeologist, turned to 
the ancient inscriptions, to the engraved or 
painted pictures, and to actual fragments that 
are extant—in short, to all those sources 
which cannot deceive, and which are in no 
ways dependent upon the imagination. This 
kind of evidence consists of Athenian dock- 
yard inventories, about 350 B.c., on slabs of 
marble ; rams, figure-heads, and anchors ; 
pictures on painted vases, and in frescoes 
and mosaics ; and figures on coins, gems, 
and works of art of every class. 

The Mediterranean is so subject to pro- 
longed calms that oars became the charac- 
teristic instruments of its early navigation, 
whilst their arrangement was the chief pro- 
blem in ship-building. The art of rowing is 
first to be discerned upon the Nile, boats 
with oars being represented in the earliest 
pictorial monuments of Egypt, dating from 
about 2500 B.c. Egyptian war-ships on the 
Mediterranean, in a battle-scene of about 
1000 B.C., are represented with from twelve 
to twenty-two rowers, There is nothing to 
show when or where the ancients first built 
war-ships with a single bank of oars ; but two- 
banked ships were certainly in use in Phe- 
nicia about 700 B.c., for both Phoenician war 
and merchant-ships are represented with two 
banks of oars in Assyrian sculpture of that 
date. These drawings are taken from a relief 
in the palace of Kourgunjik, built by King 
Sennacherib. Sir H. Layard, in a letter to 
Mr. Torr, states that he found these ship- 
reliefs in too rickety a state to be removed, 


and covered them up again to keep them out 
of harm’s way. 

Three-banked war-ships were not built till 
about 500 B.c. The extant inventories of 
the Athenian dockyards show that ships of 
four banks were first built there about 330 
B.c., and ships of five banks some five years 
later. Before 300 3B.c. had been reached 
thirteen-bank ships had been constructed. 
After this they are supposed to have occa- 
sionally reached thirty or even forty banks of 
oars. But these proved quite unmanageable, 
and after a lapse of sixteen centuries the 
system of successive banks on the Mediter- 
ranean ships was again restricted to two- 
banked ships, with at most 120 oars; and 
even this was soon afterwards abandoned for 
the medizval galleys of a single bank, but 
with several rowers working together at every 
oar. 

Mr. Torr proceeds, after a most interesting 
fashion, to discuss the dimensions of the 
ships and their tonnage; the material for 
ship-building ; the tar, paint, and wax with 
which they were covered ; the structure of 
the hull, keel, and ribs; the cables for 
strengthening the sides; the port-holes in 
the sides for the oars, and their closing with 
leather cushions; the superstructure and 
upper decking ; ballast and bilge; and deck- 
houses and turrets. As to these last, we 
must find room for a quotation surmising 
that here and on every page throughout the 
book the original authorities are quoted in 
the footnotes: 

“Ships generally had a deck-house at the 
stern for the commander and his friends, 
sometimes constructed solidly, but oftener of 
wicker-work, or merely of awnings. The 
heavier type is represented on the Roman 
merchant-ship on a relief found at Porto, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, of about the 
year 200 A.D. The lighter type is depicted 
on the Roman war-ship from a fresco in the 
temple of Isis at Pompeii, about 50 a.D. 
Some ships had deck-houses all along the 
upper decking, and these were fitted with 
every luxury: baths of bronze and marble in 
the bath-room, paintings and statues and 
mosaics in the principal saloons, and even a 
library of books. And alongside these deck- 
houses there were covered walks with rows 
of vines and fruit-trees planted in flower-pots. 
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Ships also carried turrets on the upper deck- 
ing, to enable their crews to shoot down 
missiles on an enemy; and merchant-ships 
carried them as much as war-ships, since 
they had often to encounter pirates. These 
turrets could easily be set up and taken 
down again, their foundations alone being 
fixtures in the hull; and apparently those foun- 
dations sometimes projected overboard, as 
though the turrets reached right across the 
ship, or else were placed in pairs on either 
side. A merchant-ship might carry as many 
as eight—two in the bows, two near the 
stern, and four amidship ; and such turrets 
might contain three stories each, and thus 
be fully twenty feet in height. A little 
turret is represented in the bows of a Roman 
war-ship of about 50 a.p. On such ships the 
turrets were painted, and their colouring 
served to distinguish one squadron from 
another.” 

In the fore-part of the war-ships everything 
was constructed with a view to ramming. 
The catheads were massively constructed, 
and projected so as to destroy the upper 
works of the enemy’s ship whilst the ram 
was piercing her below. The rams were 
usually made of bronze. Extra or auxiliary 
rams were affixed to the larger vessels, which 
were intended to extend the wound inflicted 


by the principal ram, and thus cut an enemy 
open from the gunwale to the water-line. 
The ram here shown is an auxiliary one in 


AUXILIARY RAM OF BRONZE. 


bronze, about 50 B.c. It was found in Genoa 
harbour, and is now in the Armoury at 
Turin. The drawing is one-twelfth of the 
actual size, 

Previous to the introduction of the ram, 
animals had been carved on the prows as 
figure-heads, as is shown in representations 
of Egyptian war-ships about rooo B.c. Figure- 
heads of bronze were long used bythe Romans. 
Only one of these is known to be extant. It 


was found off Actium, and probably dates 
from the time of the battie, 31 Bc. It is 
now in the British Museum. The drawing 
is one-sixth of the actual size. 


BRONZE FIGURE-HEAD, ACTIUM. 


On each side of the bow of a ship there 
was generally a huge eye. Mr. Torr con- 
ceives that these eyes owed their origin to 
the sentiment that a ship is ‘a thing of life,” 
and must see her way; but in process of 
time these eyes seem to have been turned to 
account as hawse-holes for the anchor-cables. 
It was customary to suspend the anchors 
from the catheads, a little way abaft of these 
hawse-holes. 

The genuine anchor, with a pair of arms, 
is supposed to have been invented by Ana- 
charsis about 600 B.c. Previously large 
stones were used for the purpose. At first 
metal anchors were made of iron, and had 
welded to them a mass of stone and lead. 
At a later date the anchors were made of 
lead. The remains of a leaden anchor, about 
50 B.c., were recently found off Cyrene, and 
are now in the British Museum. The sur- 
viving pieces, three in number, weigh alto- 
gether 1,317 lbs. The arms are here repre- 
sented, upon which are stamped in relief the 
name of the ship, Zeus Hypatos. 

Mr. Torr next proceeds to discuss steering- 
gear ; the rigging on ships of early and later 
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ARMS OF A LEADEN ANCHOR. 


times, and in the Athenian navy ; the material 
and colour of the sails; flags and lights ; 
sounding-lead and log ; and ship’s boats. A 
valuable appendix describes the different 
types of ships under their early nomen- 
clature, arranged alphabetically. 


__ The book is thoroughly indexed, and the 
illustrations particularly clear. Mr. Torr has 
produced a book which is at once scholarly 
and readable, and at the same time particu- 
larly valuable as an archzologist’s handbook 
of reference. 


SE 


Bron pv Woel. 


ON THE WESTERN SLOPE OF MOELFRE, 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 


By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 
<> 


E of the most noticeable traits of 
the old Celtic tribes, whether of 
the Irish or Welsh stock, was a 


habit of utilizing what we errone- 
ously call accidents of nature. Their strong- 
holds, even in the middle of the first century 
of our era, were invariably made in entire 
conformity with the shape of the ground 
upon which they were constructed, however 
irregular that shape may have been. Again 
we find their communities or towns among 
the Welsh mountains frequently placed on 
the lateral morains of the glacial period, 








where the boulders are deposited and almos 
arranged in the required order to suit the 
purposes of the old tribes. One very remark- 
able instance of Celtic adaptation of this 
kind occurs upon the western slope of 
Moelfre, a bare and nearly isolated hill in 
the Vale of Ardudwy, on the coast of Cardigan 
Bay, between Barmouth and Harlech. Moelfre 
itself lies about three miles inland, backed 
by the higher peaks of Llawllech, Diphwys, 
Llethr, Rhinog Vach, and Rhinog Vawr, at a 
distance of two miles or more. The two 
latter peaks are more than 2,400 feet above 
the sea, and were at one period the birth- 
place and cradle of a glacier which entirely 
filled up the hollow of Cwm Nantcol. They 
now form a water-shed, throwing off a stream 
eastwards into the vale of the Mawddach, and 
another, in which we are more immediately 
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interested, westwards down the hollow of 
Nantcol. The glacier before it swept along 
the base of Moelfre, leaving its well-worn 
cornice marks upon the rocks, bore on 
its surface numerous morain boulders from 
the rugged peak of the great Rhinog, which 
it deposited in vast numbers upon the lower 
slopes of the mountain on its west face, near 
to where is now a farm called Bron y Voel 
Uchaf, also two cromlechi. The Nantcol 
morain may be traced nearly a mile along 
the lower slopes of Moelfre behind the farm, 
one portion extending towards Nantcol, 
which stream is erroneously marked on the 
Ordnance Map under the name of Afon 
Artro, into which the Nantcol really flows 
at about a mile to the north in a valley 
separated from Cwm Nantcol by Mynydd 
Llanbedr. 

It is in a portion of this morain that I 
believe are to be found the works of the 
ancient inhabitants, either Cymric or Gwyd- 
dylian. On the lowest part of the slope the 
boulders appear in their natural positions, 
and are separated from those above by a 
dry stone boundary wall now in ruins, and 
running along a ridge of rock. All the 
boulders lying above the wall at one time 
formed stone circles, and enclosures sur- 
Many 


rounding cromlechs and carneddau. 
of the groups still retain nearly all the stones 
which went to make up the original arrange- 


ment. In many cases they are placed in 
slightly curved rows, one close behind the 
other, as though intended for seats, the en- 
trance to each group being clearly marked by 
two stones which answer the purpose of portal 
stones. There is also in each group on the 
opposite side to the portal stones a large and 
unusually flattish stone, apparently an altar 
for divination. 

The entrance into this Celtic caer, or 
enclosure, is om the north-west, where op- 
posite to a small cottage is the original rudely 
raised road, an embankment composed of a 
solid mass of stones. It passes for about 
100 yards across a slight hollow which is 
filled up by the unappropriated portion of 
the morain, and enters through the dry stone 
wall into the caer. On entering the enclosure 
we find a piece of grourd large enough to be 
the site of a small town. On its north side, 
the only defence against intruders appears to 

VOL, XXIX. 


‘size of this ancient settlement. 


be the vast heaps of boulders lying in their 
natural state of confusion. On the north- 
west is an unbroken line of the original 
enclosure wall, prostrate in some places. On 
the west and south are two modern stone 
walls, built most likely from the remains of 
ancient dwellings. These walls, west and 
south, have cut off large, wide spaces, still 
partially covered with the remains of this 
British settlement, especially on two or three 
very broad terraces somewhat higher up the 
slopes of Moelfre. They also cut off two- 
cromlechs which lie about three furlongs 
apart, one of them just outside the west wall. 
It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
I found four 
cromlechs standing, two of them upon the 
borders of a traditional battlefield, Y Waun 
Hir, and I have traced its remains for a 
circuit of more than two miles and a half. 
For the present our attention must be con- 
centrated upon the enclosed space before 
mentioned, where the present road, which 
crosses it diagonally, is the same old street 
which passed through the town, with the 
same old structures on either side, as in the 
days of the Celtic inhabitants, the place 
looking less like a ruined than a deserted 
settlement. There are two slight depres- 
sions, about 20 to 35 feet wide, traversing 
the ground; within these depressions the 
boulders were deposited by the natural action 
of the ancient glacier, and then appear to 
have been rearranged by the old tribes in 
accordance with some system, and for some 
special purposes in connection with their 
social habits, of which we can only form a 
dim idea. In such cases we see things only 
in a partial manner—through a mist, dense 
with the darkness of the darkest ages. Here 
are the stones left in most cases exactly as 
they were when they were used by the natives, 
and, moreover, we find in their arrangement 
some idea of construction, not only in the 
single groups, but also in the relation or 
connection between the several groups as 
they form a whole. This is especially the 
case with the cromlech and its surroundings. 
The table-stone of this cromlech is flat on 
its upper surface, and is perfectly horizontal. 
It is 16 feet by 7, its thickness for an un- 
wrought stone being pretty equalized, and 
about 20 inches. There is a slight appear- 
s 
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ance of a raised rim nearly all round the 
slab, which stands 18 inches from the ground, 
supported by various blocks without apparent 
order. Along the south-east side of the slab 
is a mound about one yard high, composed 
of stones and earth, which has been thrown 
back from the stone to give access all round 
it. In quantity there is sufficient to block 
up all approach to the space beneath the 
slab, and my impression is that it was so 
blocked up at first, the top being left bare, 
and placed due east and west in so prominent 
a position as to be a striking object from 
every point of view in the surrounding group, 
which group covers a space of 300 feet by 
100, and may originally have occupied a 
space of three times that extent. 

The question now is, For what purpose 
was this 16-feet slab placed here? Was it 
sepulchral? That may have been so, but it 
obviously answered other purposes than those 
of protection and preservation of the dead. 
It appears to have been chosen on account 
of its possessing that slightly raised rim 
before mentioned. I have found this peculiar 
rim more strongly marked upon other slabs 
in the neighbourhood ; upon one, placed also 
due east and west, and possessing the sur- 
rounding attributes of an altar, I found the 
rim raised to nearly 6 inches all round the 
surface. This slab is about a quarter of a 
mile distant from the one under considera- 
tion. My impression is that these rim- 
bordered slabs were used as altars for fire, 
and that the rim served to keep the fire upon 
the stone. Altars for divination purposes 
were altogether of a different shape; they 
sloped towards a point at the front, and 
were slightly hollowed towards that point. 

At the north side of the cromlech is a 
rock im situ, standing 2 feet high, and 
measuting 13 feet by 7. In the centre of 
its upper surface is a natural rock basin, 
2 feet across and 34 inches deep, indicative 
of the ceremony of lustration. At 30 feet 
distance from the great slab are two stone 
blocks, standing 4 and 5 feet high respectively, 
answering the purpose of portal stones to 
the precincts of the cromlech and lustration 
rock. The probability appears to me that 
the 16-feet slab was the capstone to an inter- 
ment, and that it was also adapted to sustain 
fire either for the purpose of cremation or as 











a symbol; in fact, it may have been used 
for the cremations which once filled up the 
four or five carneddau seen about 200 feet 
on the south. Admitting this to have been 
the distinctive character of this cromlech 
and its immediate surroundings, we should 
be in a position to understand the peculiar 
arrangements of the numerous boulders form- 
ing its north boundary. These I have men. 
tioned as covering a space of ground 300 feet 
by 100. A modern wall, 6 feet high, passes 
on the south side of this group, cutting off 
the cromlech, and all that lies contiguous to 
it. There are two entrances—one on the 
west, the other at the east end; there are 
also in addition two interior entrances, giving 
communication between different sections of 
the group, which I found arranged upon two 
lines of construction. The east line termi- 
nates at a stone 9 feet long in the centre, 
and then makes a deviation of about five 
degrees to the west entrance. I was thus 
able to work most of the curved rows of 
stones from these two central lines. The 
result was that I found at least twelve con- 
centric sections of circular rows in the eastern 
half of the group, consisting of 113 stones 
placed in most cases close together, and fre- 
quently touching each other. 

What are we to infer from this singular 
arrangement, quite unlike anything we know 
of in the position of memorial stones on a 
battlefield? It appears to point to some 
purpose of simultaneous action, the nature 
of which we may perchance gather from 
referring to the ancient poem of the Gododin, 
in which the Battle of Cattraeth is the theme. 
Aneurin, the warrior poet or bard, was the 
author, about 642 A.D. In the twenty-first 
stanza he says: 


The men went to Cattraeth ; they were renowned ; 

Wine and mead from golden cups was their beverage. 

That year was to them of exalted solemnity : 

Three Warriors and three score and three hundred 
wearing golden torques. 

Of those who hurried forth after the excess of revelling 

But three escaped by the prowess of the gashing sword, 

The two War-dogs of Aeron, and Cenon the dauntless, 

And myself from the spilling of my blood, the reward 
of my sacred song. 


Our Celtic ancestors have the reputation 
of intemperance on the eve of battle. It 
was customary with them to fortify them- 
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selves with mead and wine before proceeding 
to action. In the thirty-first stanza: 


The men marched with speed, together they bounded 
onward : 

Short lived were they—having become drunk over 
clarified mead, 

The retinue of Mynyddawg, renowned in a trial, 

Their life was the price of their banquet of mead. 


This poem of the Gododin, though written 
long after the period when the ancient tribes 
were in full possession of their native moun- 
tains, exhibits them in one of their most 
striking characteristics, that of conviviality ; 
their mead feasts or drinking customs were 
upon an extensive scale, and I would suggest 
that the concentric rows of stone seats I have 
endeavoured to describe may have been used 
on some such occasion. 

The other section of this group on the 
west of the long stone seat of presidency, has 
been arranged with more regard to the pre- 
serving of open spaces, and on that account 
was more especially adapted to the cere- 
monies connected with ancestral worship, 
and which form of paganism was, I believe, 
practised here. There is no stone of a re- 
presentative or phalic character, only the flat 
cromlech slab, beneath which may have re- 
posed the ashes of some renowned chief or 
warrior, in whose memory periodical celebra- 
tions were probably established. The lus- 
tration rock basin points to something of this 
nature. 

My plan of this 300-feet group does not 
give the whole of its remains, which are con- 
tinued further towards the east between 100 
and 200 feet, terminating in a group of huge 
prostrate blocks of 12 and 14 feet long, and 
4 or 5 feet high. There are rock basins 
upon them, apparently of natural formation. 
These blocks terminate the traverse road 
through the enclosure at the south-east corner, 

where there is a copious spring, which must 
have been one of the supplies of the settle- 
ment. 

Near the centre of this enclosure is a 
cluster of foundations of structures, some of 
them being 30 feet by 25, the dry stone 
walls being 4 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet 
thick, apparently built upon an older base- 
ment. From this is obtained a good view 
over the entire space, now covered by the 
ruins, and immediately in front is one of the 





slight depressions previously mentioned, in 
which are some remains worth notice, con- 
sisting of a remarkable boulder 15 feet long 
by 1o broad and 5 feet high. This boulder, 
for it is not a rock z# szfu, but must have 
been brought down to its present position 
upon the surface of an old glacier, has been 
utilized by the old natives, who have made 
it a principal or presidential stone, surround- 
ing it with various segments of stone circles, 
which still remain tolerably perfect. On this 
boulder there appear to be two artificially 
worked spaces on the west side, small and 
flat, suitable for steps, if it was an altar, or 
for seat and footstool, if it was used as a 
chair. 

The farm of Bron y Voel is outside these 
boundaries ; and at a little distance to the 
south-west is another cromlech 13 feet by 9, 
one end resting on the ground, the other ele- 
vated about 8 feet. Again, 100 yards further 
west, is a smaller cromlech 8 feet 6 inches by 
8 feet, standing 3 feet high. The only remark 
I have to make upon these cromlechs is the 
absence of the usual surroundings, except in 
a disturbed state. An old road from Llanbedr 
to Barmouth passes in front of the large in- 
clined stone, known by tradition as the 
Lion’s Mouth, and cuts through a semi- 
circular trench, which appears to have been 
once carried round the stone. The scarp 
of the trench is much loaded with large 
boulders ; indeed, this is the condition of 
both sides of the old road all through Bron y 
Voel. 

On the western side of Moelfre, above the 
enclosure wall, are remains of ancient dwell- 
ings extending far up the sides of the moun- 
tain. Close to the wall, at the corner where 
the town road passes through, is a small group 
of boulders of a very interesting character, 
from the fact that at least fifteen of them 
show evidence of having been worked upon 
the surface, probably by using quartz stones. 
Whatever the purpose to which these remains 
were devoted, the group, when entire, must 
have been a very finished one of its class. 
One of the smaller stones shows an attempt 
at archaic decoration. Another, having the 
appearance of an altar, 8 feet 6 inches by 
7 feet, is lozenge-shaped, and has a perfectly 
flat surface, sloping towards its pointed front. 
A third has a broad, high rim along two of 
$2 
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its sides, 4 feet each way ; this, I think, is 
only a portion of the original stone. All 
have worked surfaces, and show other marks 
of human labour. They are respectively 2, 
3, and 4 feet high. 

Advancing up the mountain, evidences of 
man’s work crowd upon our attention ; high 
above, and overlooking the enclosed portion 
of the old town, are two or three broad 
terraces of natural formation, on which are 
many artificially arranged groups of stones. 
Among them I detected three or four altar- 
stones and one shattered idol-stone, the altars 
standing in every case in their original posi- 
tion, with the customary adytum, and sur- 
rounded by stone circles. One altar, shaped 
in a rough manner like the serrated end of a 
leaf with five points, and concave spaces 
between, is 9 feet across, 3 feet thick, and 
stands sloping 6 inches to the front, bearings 
east and west. Another altar, 11 feet by 7, 
with a slope of 12 inches to the front, and 
2 feet 6 inches thick, is remarkable for the 
height of its massive brim, which partially 
encircles the stone on its outer surface, and 
in one part stands 6 inches high. ‘The face 
of this stone is quite flat, and it is surrounded 
by stone circles and other subordinate stones 
in every direction for 100 yards. There is 
also a slab 13 feet 7 inches by ro feet, and 
2 feet 6 inches thick in the middle. Its upper 
surface, roughly shaped like a leaf, has been 
most elaborately worked all over by rubbing 
with pieces of quartz, which may be found 
lying on the hill-side. The lines produced 
upon the surface of the slab by this means 
consist of countless sections of curves. Along 
the centre of the stone is a flat irregular 
shaped surface, which does not extend all 
over the stone, but is surrounded by four 
other horizontal surfaces 9 inches below the 
centre, also a slope at an angle of 22 degrees. 
On the highest part is a carved groove, spear- 
shaped, 4 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 2} 
inches deep. The handle bends downwards 
34 inches. The outer border is also grooved, 
though slightly. This elaborately worked 
slab would appear to have a significant history 
attached to it, to which we have lost the key. 
Its bearings are W.N.W. and E.S.E. 

There is one more of these strange blocks 
to notice still higher up the mountain. This 
is not, like the others, a mere thick slab, but 


a solid block, which appears to have originally 
consisted of a ponderous stone 9g feet long 
and 7 feet thick in front, with another 2 or 3 
feet higher at the back. The front stone 
terminates in a blunt point, but either an 
earthquake or severe frost has caused the 
upper part of the stone to crack right across 
and to slip out of its place more than 2 feet, 
thus altering its original shape. The same 
thing has occurred to the hinder stone, which 
also has a portion split off and displaced. 
This block I believe to have been an idol or 
representative stone ; it stood upon a terrace 
with a foss 80 feet long and 10 feet broad in 
front. Outside this was a mound 20 fect 
wide, and then another foss about 8 feet wide, 
and another terrace mound 30 feet wide, 
sloping down to the small pool. Upon the 
mounds were various stone rings and large 
slabs. 

At this point I was high up the bare side 
of Moelfre, the sun was setting, and I was 
five miles from my lodging. I gave up my 
day’s work, impressed with a conviction that 
a great deal was yet to be done on this 
mountain in the way of exploration. This 
was in the year 1870. No chance occurred 
to me again of resuming a work which I had 
carried on during previous summers, and 
now in 1880 I leave it for younger heads and 
legs. 





Some Old THiltshire bomes.* 


eel LTSHIRE, though remarkably des- 

¥}| titute of feudal castles, is peculiarly 
rich in domestic work, specially of 
the fourteenth century. Within the 
last fifty years much that was valuable and 
interesting of these old homes has been alto- 
gether swept away, or suffered to fall into 
lamentable decay. We therefore feel specially 
grateful to Mr. Elyard for this series of pic- 
turesque drawings, and for the accompanying 
letterpress, which, though necessarily brief, 
seems to be characterized by much accuracy. 
It is to be regretted that the limits of space 

* Some Old Wiltshire Homes, by S. J. Elyard. 


Charles J. Clark. Imp. 4to., pp. xxi. 88. Twenty- 
eight plates and various text illustrations. Price 20s. 
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prevent us doing more than giving a short ground-plans. The homes here described 
notice of this praiseworthy volume, which all and illustrated are: Sheldons, near Chippen- 
true Wiltshire folk of culture will doubtless ham; Norrington Manor House; Hill Deve- 





the general student of the domestic work of Bradfield; Yatton Keynell Manor Farm ; 
the past, although, alas ! it is destitute of any Purton Clinch Farm ; Audley House, Salis- 
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bury ; Porch House, Potterne, with two illus- 
trations; Corsley Manor House; Great 
Chalfield Manor House; Bullidge House, 
Allington ; Duke’s House, Bradford-on-Avon ; 
Can Court, near Swindon ; South Woodlands 
Manor House, Mere, with two iliustrations ; 
Cadenham House, Foxham ; Edington Priory 
Farm ; Tockenham Manor-House; Restrop, 
near Purton ; South Wraxall Manor House, 
with four illustrations; Westwood Manor 
House; Clarendon House, Dinton; and 
Coles Farm, near Box. In addition to these 
plates there are drawings of the coats of arms 
of most of the families connected with the old 
houses, as well as a few larger drawings. 
One of the latter represents some fine 
fifteenth-century work pertaining to the North 
Coker Manor Farm of Hill Deverill. 

Some of the houses here dealt with are 
fairly well known, and therefore easier for the 
general critic to appreciate or to estimate. 


at least by name, to all architectural students. 
That which remains, particularly the north 
front, is of much grace and beauty, but very 
much has been demolished and modernized. 
‘There is a sad story related concerning the 
death of the last heir male of the Tropenells, 
of Great Chalfield, which tells how he, being 
arrived at man’s estate, died by an unfortunate 
accident as he was hunting ; he put a pair of 
dog couples over his head, pursued his sport, 
and, leaping over a hedge, the end of the dog 
couple, which hung at his back, took hold of 
a bough, and kept him from the ground until 
he was strangled. The quaint old French 
motto, adopted by Thomas Tropenell, and 
placed by him in various parts of the ceiling 
of the great hall, Ze joug tyra bellement 
(whether originally expressive of the tenure 
of his estate or of his agricultural interests, is 
not easy to determine now), proved sadly 
prophetic of the melancholy manner in 


a 


— 


a 
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THE TROPENELL YOKE. 


Such, for instance, is the rambling and highly- 
interesting old manor-house of South Wraxall, 
which was described and illustrated in the 
Antiquary a few years ago. The gatehouse 
is well drawn ; it is rather surprising that no 
interior sketches of this house are given. 
Both hall and drawing-room are sufficiently 
remarkable to merit special notice. The 
Duke’s House, or Kingston House, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, has a fine though too preten- 
tious south front, which is well known, and is 
here carefully depicted. It is an elaborate 
example of early Jacobean. Audley House, 
Salisbury, is another well-known Wilts 
example. It has passed through strange 
vicissitudes. After having been used for a 
long time as a workhouse, it was bought in 
1881 by the diocese, and after undergoing a 
really careful restoration, is now used as a 
Diocesan Church House. 

Great Chalfield Manor House, though far 
away from any frequented highway, is familiar, 


which his race became extinct less than a 
century afterwards.” 

Among the little known but highly interest- 
ing houses to which Mr. Elyard in this 
volume introduces us, may be mentioned 
Woodland’s Manor House, about four miles 
north of Gillingham, and Bullidge House, 
Allington, two miles from Chippenham. The 
former is one of the quaintest old-world 
dwellings in the south of England, and has 
no counterpart; it consists of two distinct 
parallel buildings connected by a covered 
way; much of it is of fourteenth-century 
date. The latter is a picturesque example 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

We are rather surprised not to find 
Charlton House, a piece of good Jacobean 
work, described by Mr. Elyard ; but our chief 
feeling is gratitude for this introduction to 
many of the choicest examples of the early 
domestic work of Wiltshire. 
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Che Jutes and the Tiansdypke. 


By F. M. WILLIs. 


ttle 


™)N his interesting article in the March 
NM number of the Antiguary, Mr. T. 
W. Shore says, “‘ Modern historians 
have scarcely given sufficient im- 
portance to the Jutes settled on the mainland 
of this country,” and shows by a comparison 
of Hampshire names with those of Kent, that 
this people occupied a larger portion of our 
land than is generally allowed to have been 
the case. The present writer is inclined to 
go still farther and to suggest : 

(1) That the Jutes had a strong colony on 
our east coast, even prior to the coming of 
Julius Ceesar. 

(2) That after the departure of the Romans 
they formed fresh settlements in other parts 
of the country — notably in Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Worcestershire. 

(3) That to them we may attribute that 
great archzeological puzzle—the Wansdyke. 

With the two last of these points we will 
now deal. 

There are, indeed, certain names which 
occur in all three of the districts quoted, 
viz. : 
Kent (with Hants and Isle of Wight). 
Oxfordshire. 

Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. 






Such are : 

In Kent. In Oxon. In Glos, 
Strood, Stroudley, Stroud, 
Sydenham, Sydenham,  Siddington, 

Hants. Near Oxon. Worcestershire. 
Canterton, Kennington, Cantuuaretun,* 


but sufficient for our purpose will be a com- 
parison of names found in Oxfordshire and 
its immediate surroundings, with some of 
those words noted by Mr. Shore in the paper 


already alluded to. With 
Wroxall compare Wroxton. 
Hythe zs Hethe. 
Somerden “a Somerton. 
Blengate 99 Blenheim. 
Blechynden ” Bletchingdon. 


* Codex Diplomaticus, 875. 





Beckhampton compare Beckley. 


Chisley . Chiselhampton. 
Rye - Rycote. 
Wardown pe Warborough. 
Gosford - Goosey. 
Wallington me Wallingford. 
Mongeham “ Mongewell. 
Nettlested pe Nettlebed. 
Chickenhall e Checkenden. 
Gore ee Goring (near Gat- 
hampton). 
Rother Re Rotherfield. 
Maidenstone m Maiden Early. 


Now there is here surely something more 
than a mere coincidence, for a very close re- 
lationship is thus shown between Kent and 
Oxon, the southern part of the latter being 
especially Kentish in the formation of its 
place-names. 

As Hengest’s and Horsa’s association with 
this district seems probable from the occur- 
rence of the words “‘ Hinksey” and “ Horse- 
path,” we may look upon the date of this 
settlement as 449-455. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
Wansdyke (which by the way seems to have 
been made after Hengest’s death by his son 
Aesc), and compare again place-names found 
near it with those referred to in Mr. Shore’s 
paper as being probably of Jutish origin. 

Working from the east of Wilts towards 
the west we find 


Chisbury which compare with Chisley. 


Buttermere a Bottesham. 
Tottenham 9 Tottington. 
Ram Alley * Ramsgate. 
Bottlesford es Buddlesgat. 
Gore i Gore. 
Rybury Rye. 
Nursteed P Nursted. 
Cherington ” Cheriton. 
Allington - Allington. 
Tottridge 9% Totton. 
Bennecar ve Benestede. 
Whitley a Whitwell. 
Wraxall os Wroxall. 
Berfield o Bere. 
Limpley ” Lymne. 
Monkton ji Mongeham. 
Warleigh = Wardown. 
Wilmington i Wilmington. 
Claverton » Calverley. 
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Beckington which compare with Beckhampton. 
Chilcompton - Chillington. 
Again 
Wraxall ie Wroxall. 
Claverham - Calverley. 
Add to this that “ Catridge Farm” (z.e., 
Juteridge) south-west of Laycock lies right on 
the Wansdyke itself, so far as one can judge 
from the map, and which we may compare 
with Catts Place and Cattisfield. Now all 
of these places are within five or six miles of 
the dyke, and nearly, if not quite all of 
them, to the south of it. In addition to 
those we have noted there are many sugges- 
tive names in close proximity to it, among 
which may be mentioned “Stroud Farm” 
close to Bowden, and West and East Stroud 
near Newport, in Somersetshire. The dyke 
passes, moreover, through the ‘“ Cannings” 
country, a name in itself more than sugges- 
tive of Jutish occupation. ‘Twice, too, in 
Wilts do we find in its neighbourhood the 
word “Dunkirk,” which must have origi- 
nated in Kent, where it is also found, a 
word which would appear at first sight to 
be of Danish construction, till we observe 
‘“‘ Dunkerton ” marked on the map of Somer- 
set right in our route. We might add more 
words, such as Swanborough (cf. Swans- 
combe), Rainscombe (cf. Rainham), Brom- 
ham (cf. Bromley), and still have left our 
catalogue incomplete, for there would yet re- 
main others, such as ‘‘ Foxhangers,” ‘“ Mid 
Frith,” and several ‘“‘dens ” (such as Bowden 
and Marden), which are uncommon in Wilt- 
shire, except on this particular line and down 
the eastern border of the shire. 


Che Abbot of St. Benet and bis 
Cenants after the Peasant 
Revolt of 1381. 


By Rev. W. Hupson, F.S.A., 

Hon, Sec. of the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society. 
(Continued from vol. xxix., p. 218.) 
————— 

EmaOW let us see what the _ hold- 

/ ings consisted of. Their various 
contents fall almost exclusively 

= under seven titles: (1) Land, 

(2) Messuage or Cottage, (3) “ Hirlond,” 


(4) Meadow, (5) Rush or Reed, (6) Heath, 
(7) Common. There are also moor, marsh 
and pasture, but in such small quantities 
that they may be omitted. We need not 
discuss all these separately; we will first 
take what is simply called land. Zand.— 
Every holding contained land, which, of 
course, was the arable land held in villainage, 
z.é. On condition of rendering the services 
and customs mentioned in the record of 
admission. On the whole manor there were 
387 acres of this arable land. The g9 
holdings on the average, therefore, consisted 
of rather less than 4 acres each. They were 
of all sizes, but none of them very large. 
One is of 26 acres, another of 23, and about 
ten others of 10 acres and upwards. The 
rest are all small. The only explanation of 
this minute subdivision seems to be that the 
custom of “ gavelkind” (or equal inheritance 
by children) must have been followed on the 
manor. In several cases two or three hold- 
ings are held by members of the same family 
as portions of one holding, 7.e., by payment 
of one fine for admission. Several questions 
arise with regard to the holding of this land, 
but we may best consider them after speaking 
of the other descriptive words. A messuage 
or a cottage seem to be used in the ordinary 
sense of a larger or smaller kind of residence, 
the former including a curtilage or yard, and 
both probably including garden ground. 
The total number of messuages mentioned 
is 39, besides 3 half-messuages and 1 
quarter. There were only 9 cottages and 
2 parcels or portions of a cottage. Next 
comes the land called Airlond. I cannot 
find this word in any dictionary, nor does it 
occur in the Thurgarton Roll. But there 
can be little question that it means arable 
land forming part of the lord’s demesne, 
which, instead of farming himself, he let out 
for hire. I am told that to this day land let 
on hire in Norfolk is called “ hire-land.” It 
would correspond with land which in the 
valuable book called the Domesday of St. 
Pauls is described as “land of assize,” 7.¢., 
demesne land let out at a fixed rent. Of 
land thus let on hire there were 37 acres, and 
it was attached in small portions to 44 hold- 
ings. The other names, meadow, rush, heath, 
common, speak for themselves. The various 
holdings included sometimes one, sometimes 
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more of these. There were 26 acres of 
meadow, 28 of rush, 11 of heath, and 45 of 
common. ‘The total acreage included in all 
the departments of the holdings was 534. 

So far we have been dealing with facts. 
Now we come to more difficult ground, where 
we can only draw inferences which may not be 
correct after all. What were these holdings ? 
When a tenant held 3 acres of land and 1 
acre of “hirlond,” and so much heath and 
so much common, how did he hold it, or, 
even more directly, what did he hold? In 
our own day we should know what it meant, 
but we cannot say the same of the year 1381. 
I need hardly remind you that probably up 
to the time we are speaking of the almost 
universal system of agriculture was this : ‘The 
peasantry, whether tenants or labourers, 
lived in a village. Round the village some 
of the land, perhaps to the extent of one- 
third, belonged to the lord exclusively, and 
the manorial tenants were bound to cultivate 
it. The other two-thirds were held in un- 
equal shares by the tenants. But a tenant 
did not hold his land in one plot. The 
whole land, even including some arable parts 
of the lord’s demesne, was usually divided 
into three portions or open fields, two of which 
were cultivated in each year, and one allowed 
to lie fallow. The land under cultivation was 


divided into acre or half-acre strips, which were 
held by each tenant according to his share, 
but no two of his strips came next to each 


other. His share and that of others, and 
even the lord’s, were all mixed up together. 
There is evidence that this kind of agriculture 
existed till long after this time, and a well- 
known writer, Tusser, in 1550, says that even 
then Norfolk was its special home. When, 
however, new pieces of waste land were 
brought into cultivation, the lord who found 
the means claimed the right to let it out, and 
this was early done in definite plots. We 
have seen, too, how the manorial lords had 
at an early time found money payments better 
than personal service. For this reason much 
of the demesne lands had been let out in 
patches, and the common fields had begun to 
be treated in the same way. 

Now, what we should like to know is, were 
these 99 holdings, to which tenants were re- 
admitted in Thirne in 1381, separate plots or 
farms as in the present day, or were they scat- 


tered allotments in common fields? I cannot 
pretend to answer the question for certain. It 
seems to me they partook of both characters. 
There is evidence which points ,to common 
agriculture, but certainly a majority of the 
holdings look as if they must have been 
separate plots. First as to common agricul- 
ture, in which the tenants took their turn at 
using the same manorial ploughs for their 
own strips, and also took their share in 
using them for the lord’s as well as helping 
him specially at harvest and at other times. 
The abbot undoubtedly still required per- 
sonal services from the peasantry as a condi- 
tion of their tenure. Thus the eighth and 
ninth entries concern two tenements, one 
containing 84 acres and } rood of land, and 
the other rr acres and 14 roods of land, 
making together exactly 20 acres, which are 
charged with the duty of providing a reaper, 
that is, a foreman of the reapers for the year. 
This, of course, means that the tenantry had 
to do the reaping, and were bound to do it 
properly. (It will be observed, also, that the 
measurements of these two tenements in- 
clude nothing less than half a rood, which 
could easily be estimated in open fields.) 
Again, at some of the later courts the rent of 
a holding is occasionally mentioned, and it is 
said that the holder is to render so many 
bushels of barley Jesides service. On one 
occasion the whole “homage” was fined 
2s. 2d. for “26 autumn works,” because they 
left before the time. Not a few of the hold- 
ings like the two just mentioned contain a 
quantity of land which might be measured in 
scattered strips, as so many acres, roods, or 
half-roods. Rather frequently 30 perches 
occurs, which might be the length of one 
furrow, although evidently a measure of 40 
perches was in use. All this would be con- 
sistent with a system of common agriculture. 
Common service on the lord’s land seems to 
imply common cultivation on the part of the 
tenants, for if the tenants were in a position 
to cultivate their own separate lands with 
their own implements and their own labour, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the lord 
would find it to his interest to do the same. 
Side by side, however, with these possible 
evidences of common cultivation there are 
others which seem inconsistent with anything 
but separate and definite plots of ground. 
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No less than 29 of the holdings are 
measured with ferches, as, “13 perches,” 
“3 acres and 17 perches,” “64 acres and 
21 perches,” ‘‘2 acres, 3 roods, and 32 
perches,” “ 34 acres and 37 perches,” and 
so on, with all kinds of odd numbers of 
perches. These hardly look like strips in 
open fields. Again, in the cases where there 
was a messuage or cottage, these are never 
mentioned separately, but always in connec- 
tion with the land, as “2 acres and 3 roods 
of land with one messuage.” This might 
mean a messuage or cottage in the village 
and a certain share in the land of the common 
fields. But where the land to which the 
messuage was attached contained “4 acre 
and 38 perches” or “44 acres and 31 
perches,” it seems hard to suppose that this 
is a description of anything but a definite 
plot of ground with a house standing on it. 
Yet we can hardly imagine that all the 39 
messuages, to which tenants were admitted 
on that day, were separate farmsteads scattered 
about on that one manor. The same ques- 
tions arise in regard to the “hirlond,” which 
I have supposed to be the lord’s arable land. 
This is held in addition to customary land, 
and though the measurements as a rule keep 
to half-roods, there are also such as “13 
perches,” ‘‘ 18} perches,” and so on, which 
look very like definite plots. A_ similar 
difficulty is felt with respect to other parts of 
the holdings, meadow, rush-ground, heath, 
and common. According to ordinary theories, 
these ought to mean that a tenant had a 
right to turn out so many beasts, or pasture 
so many sheep, or cut so much heather for 
fuel, or so many rushes or reeds for thatching 
or strewing his floors. Now, although in no 
case (except one which is doubtful) are 
perches mentioned in these portions of the 
holdings. yet they are always described, like 
the arable land, as measured by acres and 
roods. We cannot think that these parts of 
the manor were, at this early date, cut up 
into enclosures and abstracted from common 
use, and we seem driven to conclude that 
there was some rule by which an acre of 
common stood for so many beasts, or a rood 
of meadow for so much hay, and so with the 
heath and the rushes. 

I will finish with some brief observations 
upon the character of the tenure by which 





these lands and rights were held. It must 
be remembered we are dealing only with 
“terra nativa,” or land held “in villenagio.” 
Modern lawyers would translate this “ copy- 
hold land.” But I am tolerably certain that 
if this steward had written English instead of 
Latin he would have called “nativus” a 
“bondman,” and “terra nativa” ‘“bond- 
land.” Of course everyone who held it was 
not a “nativus.” The greatest gentry in the 
neighbourhood might hold it if they liked, 
only whoever they were they all held it on 
the same terms, that is, on condition of ful- 
filling the “services and customs ” attaching 
to that particular holding by the custom of 
the manor. Furthermore they held it “at 
the will of the lord,” so it was distinctly 
stated in the form of admission. This 
sounds as if the lot of the tenants must have 
been a hard one, unless they could afford to 
pay for their services being performed by 
others, as the better-to-do tenants did. And 
one might suppose that the lord might turn 
them out when he pleased. That there was 
a sense of hardship and a desire for change 
is certain, from the readiness with which the 
peasantry rose in revolt throughout the king- 
dom. But with the plain facts of this roll 
before one’s eyes, it is impossible to doubt 
that if the lot of the ¢exants were hard it 
arose from other causes than the conditions 
of their relation to their feudal lord. Where 
the tenants are not described as “ nativi,” we 
cannot argue anything from their case. But 
about one-fifth of the holdings are granted to 
persons described as “ Nativus domini,” the 
lord’s bondman. Yet these are the holders 
of almost all the largest holdings. One 
holds 26 acres; another 12, besides a mes- 
suage, 2 acres of hire-land, 1 of meadow, 2 
of rushes, and 9 of common ; a third has one 
holding of 4 acres with a messuage, and 
another holding of 9 acres with a cottage, 
portions of hire-land, meadow, rush, heath 
and 4 acres of common. And when we 
consider the “will of the lord,” it is plain 
that his power to disturb the tenants was very 
limited. He could seize their lands for non- 
fulment of their services or non-attendance 
on special occasions at a court. But if the 
tenants fulfilled the conditions of the tenure, 
they were as secure in their holdings as if 
they had been freeholders. With very few 
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and easily understood exceptions, these tene- 
ments are granted to the holders and their 
heirs. When a tenant died, his heir had 
nothing to do but to attend the next court, 
be certified by the jury to be the lawful heir, 
pay a small fine for admission with a 
customary heriot, and the lord could not 
refuse to admit him. In this connection it 
is important to observe that this security of 
tenure was enjoyed by the serfs who held 
customary land just as much as by the tenants 
who were not “ bondmen in blood.” It will 
be remembered that two classes of persons 
are mentioned as having been summoned to 
the court: (1) the serfs, who were called 
upon to swear fealty of body and chattel; 
(2) the tenants of servile land, who only 
swore fealty as was fitting. The serfs who 
were fortunate enough to hold copyhold land 
appear to stand in the same position as the 
more favoured class. The reason probably 
was that they may have already claimed and 
obtained the protection of the common law 
of the land. If not now, at all events later, 
the judges laid down that the admission of a 
tenant on the roll implied a contract, includ- 
ing inheritance according to the custom of 
the manor, which contract the lord might 
not break if the tenant fulfilled its terms. 

I have thus endeavoured to extract from 
this interesting court roll what information I 
can about this Norfolk manor at the critical 
time when it was compiled. As I have said, 
we have not been dealing with the whole 
manor, only the holdings of the copyhold 
tenants. There may have been (according 
to legal theories of a manor, there must have 
been) freeholders who would not be on the 
roll. There were also the landless bondmen, 
the farm-labourers, who still in theory be- 
longed to the lord “body and chattels.” 
We may surmise that it was they whose 
condition led to the rebellion, though the 
more favoured tenants of servile land joined 
with them in burning the rolls. The time 
was evidently one of transition. I regret 
that my knowledge of the subject has not 
enabled me to solve the questions suggested 
by this roll. To a well-qualified student of 
manorial history it seems to me that this roll 
and the corresponding one of Thurgarton 
would convey unusually valuable information, 
for they reveal conditions with which even 


recent writers, dealing with these particular 
points, appear to be only imperfectly ac- 
quainted. 

( Concluded.) 


Some Results of the Silchester 
€rcavations of 1893. 


By ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
—p—__- 

PR\HE fourth season’s excavations at 
a4} Silchester, as stated in the recently 
issued report, were begun on 
May 4, 1893, and continued 
almost without intermission until October 19. 
They included the examination of: (1) the 
remainder of the large zmsuda (VII) south of 
the forum and basilica, containing the round 
temple, which was partly excavated in 1892; 
and (2) of the double ixsuda (VIII) which 
extends southwards from insuda VII to the 
city wall. Also (3) the excavation of the 
northern half of a new imsuda (IX) west of 
insula I and north of imsuda II, and (4) of 
that part of the city now occupied by a rick- 
yard in the angle by the east gate. 

For a considerable time the works were 
seriously hindered by the prolonged drought, 
which so hardened the ground as to make 
excavation difficult. A large extent of land, 
nearly nine acres in all, was nevertheless 
explored, and many interesting remains 
brought to light. 

In insula VII, besides the large house and 
adjoining gardens discovered in 1892, are 
two other houses, as well as some minor 
remains south of the round temple. On the 
south and east the zzsu/a was bounded by a 
wall, but most of the enclosed area was open 
ground, with no traces of buildings. 

In the great double ézsuda VIII an un- 
usually perfect house of the courtyard type 
was uncovered on its north side. 

The centre of this zwsu/a is occupied by 
the large edifice, rivalling the forum and 
basilica in size, which was excavated, together 
with the adjoining baths, by Mr. Joyce. No 
proper plan of it on a large scale exists, and 
time unfortunately did not permit of the re- 
examination of this important building ; but 
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the partial opening up of its outer walls to 
enable its exact position to be noted led to 
several interesting discoveries. One of these 
was the existence of an external southern 
corridor, which communicated with the baths, 
and so established the connection between 
the two. Another was the tracing of a 
number of chambers and out-buildings not 
previously excavated on the west side, which 
complete the plan in that direction. Mr. 
Fox believes that this great block of build- 
ings, with its separate groups of chambers 
was a large inn or hospitium, and perhaps 
designed for the lodging of official visitors to 
the municipality. 





important result. The postern gate towards 
the amphitheatre was, however, fully ex- 
amined, and its dimensions and arrangements 
ascertained. The discovery in the corn of a 
line of street pointing directly to the east 
gate, but which needs elucidation, and the 
tracing of some walls in the farmyard, com- 
plete the tale of the year’s work. 

The antiquities found, though not so 
numerous as last year, a fact which may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the exceptional 
hardness of the soil, include many interesting 
objects in bronze, iron, bone, and glass, and 
even wood. Several important architectural 
remains were also discovered, which will 









One result of the drought was the dis- 
covery, through the withering of the clover 
and vegetation along its course, of a hitherto 
unnoted street, running from the north wall 
to the south wall of the city, and forming the 
eastern boundary of imsu/a VIII. It also 
forms the boundary of zmsu/e V and VI. 

The part of zsuda IX which was excavated 
lies north of the modern roadway crossing 
the city, and immediately west of zzsula I. 
It contains a house, most irregularly placed, 
in the centre, and other buildings on its east 
side. Portions of two blocks towards the 
south are partly overlaid by the modern 
road. 

In the eastern angle of the city the rick- 
yard, which occupies the area north of the 
east gate, was trenched, but without any 
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form an interesting addition to the already 
valuable collection at Reading. 

By the kind permission of the Council a 
special exhibition of the various objects of 
interest found, and of the plans, drawings, 
etc., was held in the meeting room of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
from Tuesday, April 24, to Saturday, May 12, 
inclusive, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
6 p.m. They were of sufficient interest to 
warrant our giving a few particulars to our 
readers this month in the place of the usual 
article on Provincial Museums. 

The cheaf feature of the exhibition was an 
excellent coloured model, to scale of 4 inch 
to a foot, of the ground-plan of house No. 1, 
insula VIII, which is a very good example 
of the courtyard type of house; it is not 
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the largest, but the most perfect yet un- 
covered. ‘The vestibule with entrance from 
street, the kitchen, vestibule to staircase, 
summer triclinium or dining-room, tablinum 
with mosaic floor, hypocaust of a winter 
room, winter room with apse, etc., are all 
identified The interest and true propor- 
tions of the model are enhanced by the new 
departure of introducing well-designed figures 
of the navvies at work over the clearing of 
the debris. Adjoining this house is another 
house of the corridor type. A portion of the 
mosaic from the floor of this house, which 
forms a handsome border pattern of black, 
gray, white, and red tesserze (1 foot 6 inches 
long, by 9 inches wide) is here represented 
(Fig. 1). 

Among the largest of the relics was the 
great stone base, 2 feet square, of a pilaster 
found in zusua VIII, and a fine slab of 











FIG. 2. 


Purbeck marble found in insula IX. The 
slab is about 3 feet by 2; the cramp grooves 
in the edges of the stone show that it formed 
part of some continuous paving or wall-lining. 





There was also the capital of a Doric column, 
which had been used up as building material 
in a house in iwsu/a 1X; and the graceful 
smaller capital and part of a column, with 




















FIG. 3. 


lewis-hole on the top, probably from insula 
VII. Part of a large base of a column, 
probably from the polygonal temple, was also 
shown, which was found in insula VIII. 
Several of the small hexagonal slates, pierced 
with nail-holes, used for roofing buildings, 
were exhibited. A few pieces of sheet lead, 
with nail-holes, were found ; they were prob- 
ably used for roofing purposes, 

Various tiles, with footprint marks when 
soft, were found last year. Most of them 
are the footprints of dogs, but one has the 
footprint of a large bird. An exceptional tile 
is a circular one, nearly a foot in diameter, 
which was used for the fi/e of hypocausts. 

A highly-interesting piece of a large tile 
is ornamented with a rude sketch of a dos 
longifrons (Fig. 2), evidently done by a boy 
of the period. Jt measures 10} inches by 
54 inches. 
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Another large piece of tile, measuring 12 
inches by 6 inches, has part of a roughly-done 
inscription (Fig. 3). By the side of the 
pictured tile is the small skull of a young dos 
Jongifrons found in insula VIII. 

The firwood staves and iron handle of a 
bucket, from a well 26 feet deep, in insula 
VIII, have been carefully put together. 

The pottery found in 1893 was singularly 
varied, and specially rich in some of the finer 
kinds. A great variety of potters’ stamps on 
the red-glazed Samian ware were in one tray, 
whilst another contained richly-ornamented 
fragments. A good many specimens of the 
gray-black Upchurch ware, from the banks of 
the Medway, were exhibited, as well as pieces 
of the rarer fine buff, or almost white, ware. 
But the most interesting fragments are 
numerous pieces of fine black-glazed ware, 
which was made near Weymouth and at Col- 
chester, and which is but rarely brought to 
light. It is very much of the black Wedg- 
wood type; the paste is of gray colour, and 
the surface is as soft and smooth as Samian. 

Various fragments of large amphore were 
discovered, including two name - stamped 
handles. The usual pieces of mortaria were 
found ; a spout piece must have belonged 
to a mortar of an immense size. 

Several perfect vessels of good proportion, 
but of no remarkable design, were obtained, 
whilst others have been most cunningly 
pieced together, and only lack a few frag- 
ments. 

A vessel of most unusual form was found 
in a pit of house No. 4, ézsu/a VIII. It is 
of white ware, and of a flattened circular 
shape (Fig. 4). ‘The orifice at the top is but a 


quarter of an inch in diameter, and the spout 
three-quarters of an inch. An equally small 
handle joins the spout. The vessel is 9 
inches in diameter, and 4 inches high. It 
seems almost impossible to conjecture its 


object ; it may have been a mere freak of 
an ingenious potter to use up some super- 
fluous paste. Another idea is that it may 


have been for the preparation of some 
unguent or perfume, which required a wide 


bottomed vessel for the settling of the lees, 
with a very small aperture to check undue 
evaporation. 

An interesting fact is established by these 
Silchester pottery finds, namely, that a coarse 
kind of pottery, in which many fragments of 
pounded flint and chalk are mingled with 
paste, continued to be made right through 
the Roman occupation. It is hand-made, 
and much resembles the earlier Celtic pottery 
of the natives. 

A still more interesting fact was to be 
learnt from a single fragment of pottery 
shown in one of the window-cases. It is a 
piece of the base of a Samian bowl, and on 
the inner side the red surface only extends 
over a part of the pink fragment (Fig. 5). 
It proves what has previously been suspected 
by a few antiquaries: that the beautiful red 
surface was an opaque glaze applied with a 
brush, and was not obtained, as has usually 
been supposed, by a process of polishing. 

In the same case was an exceedingly rare 
fragment of a fine pottery closely imitating a 
yellow and red marble. A small crucible 
used in glass-making, with glass dregs ad- 
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hering to the base, and part of an alabastron 
(a great rarity in England), found near the 
round temple, were also displayed in this 
case, together with a collection of coins 
ranging from Claudius, Trajan, and Ves- 
pasian, down to the Constantines. 

A prominent place was occupied by the 
remarkable stele or monumental stone, with 
inscription in Ogam characters : 


EBICATOS MACQUI MUCOI... 


to which reference has already been made 
in the Antiguary (Fig. 6). It is 2 feet high, 








9 inches in diameter at the top, and about 
1 foot in diameter at the base. 

Beneath this Ogam stone, in a pit in z”suda 
IX, a large pewter jug, with a small opening, 
and much crushed, was found. In the case 
containing this jug were a variety of bronze 
ornaments, pins, needles, tweezers, etc. The 
more unusual small bronzes were two orna- 
mental studs, a small scale-pan, and two 
key-rings. There was also a good and varied 
collection of fibulz, several having their pins 


perfect. The most interesting of these is a 
small fish-brooch, which Mr. Fox thinks was 
probably a Christian ornament (Fig. 7). An 
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FIG. 7. 


ordinary Roman brooch of that type would 
have had a more dolphin-like fish. Another 
small enamelled brooch represented a lady’s 
slipper (Fig. 8). ‘The drawings give these 
brooches full size. 








The iron “finds” of 1894 were not as 
numerous as in other years, but included 
a variety of nails, keys, and handles, as well 
as a good axe-head, a spear-head (hardly 
anything military has turned up in this 
civilian town), and a hook for lifting up 
buckets. 

Sufficient fragments of glass vessels and 
window-glass, chiefly of a blue tinge, were 
found in 1893 to fill a fair-sized case. 

The great plan of the city, which was hung 
against the walls, is now being considerably 
filled up with results as the work proceeds. 
But up to the present only thirty-six acres 
out of the hundred enclosed within the walls 
have been upturned, a fact which should fire 
all true antiquaries to give practical support 
to this national undertaking. 

Although we have given prominence in 
this sketch of the recent exhibition at Bur- 
lington House to details of the various anti- 
quities that were found last year, it must 
always be remembered that the chief object 
of these researches is the unravelling of the 
history, architectural and domestic, of a large 
and important centre of civil government 
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during the Roman occupation, and not the 
collecting of curios, however interesting, for 
massing in museum cases. 

The various plans, therefore, as well as the 
models, prepared so carefully from time to 
time by Messrs. Fox and Hope, are the most 
valuable part of these exhibitions. The papers 
from the 4rcheologia (with coloured plans), of 
which four have now been issued. showing 
each year’s progress, we are glad to be able 
to state, can be obtained separately on appli- 
cation to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Burling- 
ton House, at half a crown a number. They 
ought to be in every museum, and in the 
hands of every Romano-British archeologist. 

The executive committee propose during 
the current year to complete the examination 
of insula 1X, and to excavate the two insula 
(X and XI) immediately west of it. Any 
further works will depend on the subscrip- 
tions received and on the time which will 
remain at the committee’s disposal before or 
after harvest. Although about thirty-six out 
of the hundred acres within the walls have 
now been excavated and planned, the com- 
mittee wish to point out that there is still 
several more years’ work to be done before 
the investigation of the site can be regarded 
as complete ; they trust, therefore, that sub- 


scriptions will be forthcoming to enable the 
excavations to be carried out on the same 
scale as in the past three seasons. 

The treasurer of the excavation fund (Mr. 
F. G. Hilton Price, 17, Collingham Gardens, 
South Kensington) will be glad to receive 
further subscriptions and donations 


ae 


Publications and JProceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


—— 
PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 200 of the ARCHAOLOGICAL JOURNAL (Royal 
Archeological Institute), which is somewhat behind- 
hand in its issue, begins with the ever-welcome article 
by Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Romano-British 
Inscriptions, 1892-1893.” It is well illustrated, and 
is of the greatest value ; it covers pages 279-307. To 
this follows a further paper by Mr. Haverfield, wherein 
he more fully discusses three notable inscriptions, viz., 
(t) The Cirencester dedication; (2) The Carlisle 


gravestone; and (3) The Lanchester altar. Mr. 
Bunnell Lewis, F.S.A., continues ‘‘ Antiquities at 
Buda-Pest.” The most valuable part of this commu- 
nication is the illustration and description of the 
Opferwagen von Judenburg, from the Graz Museum. 
It is a four-wheeled bronze car, 12 inches Icng by 
74 inches wide, with horses’ heads at the four corners, 
‘* The group of figures deserves more attention than 
the carriage that contains them. It consists of four 
riders, each pair turned in opposite directions, and 
eight persons standing—male and female—with a 
stag’s head and branching antlers at eachend. In the 
centre, twice as high as the rest, a woman appears 
prominently, of slender proportions, wearing no other 
garment than a broad girdle, and holding a bowl with 
uplifted arms.’? It is conjectured that this figure-laden 
waggon was placed on an altarand used to burn incense, 
the bowl acting as a censer; but this seems very 
doubtful. May it not have been designed simply as 
an ornament or centre-piece ? Its nationality and date 
are also puzzles. The opening address of Mr. Max- 
well Lyte, C.B., at the London meeting of the 
Historical Section is next printed. The number con- 
cludes with a record of the proceedings at the London 
meeting, and at the subsequent ordinary meetings of 
the Institute. The index and title-page for the 
fiftieth volume are also issued with this part. 
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No. 42 of ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS, the Journal 
of the Cambrian Archeological Association, is paged 
from 85 to 168. Mr. Harold Hughes writes well on 
the ‘‘ Architecture of Llanbeblig Church, Carnarvon- 
shire.” It is illustrated with (2) a good ground-plan, 
hatched to show the different dates; (6) a plate of 
piscina niches, and other details ; (c) a representa- 
tion of a peculiar and rude sepulchral effigy, only 
2 feet 4 inches by 8 inches across ; and (d) a curious 
mural brass on the south side of the chancel. Mr. 
Edward Owen continues his contribution to the 
‘* History of the Premonstratensian Abbey of Talley.” 
Mr. Arthur Baker gives a ‘‘ History of St. Silin 
Church, Llansilin, Montgomeryshire.” It is well 
illustrated. The fragments of carved oak, probably 
part of the rood-loft, are well worth drawing, and so, 
too, is the handsome holy table of oak. We cannot, 
however, agree with Mr. Baker in assigning this altar 
to the days of Archbishop Laud ; we have no doubt 
that it is quite half a century earlier. A beautiful bit 
of a wrought-iron screen at the base of the monument 
of David Mansell is given as a tailpiece to the article, 
but it is unfortunately not dated. The alms-box is 
dated 1664, and has also the initials H. G. R. B. 
Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., continues the ‘‘ Signory of 
Gower.” The detailed report of the Oswestry meet- 
ing of last year is continued ; it is well arranged and 
admirably illustrated. The more important of these 
illustrations are details from Chirk Church and church- 
yard, the screen Pennant Melangell, fragments of St. 
Monacella’s shrine, with an attempted restoration, 
and a highly-remarkable wooden candelabrum from 


the same church, dated 1733. 

%s % % 
The Annual Report of the SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION of the United States, up to July, 1891, has 
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been issued from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington. It forms with the appendices a 
volume of xliii, and 715 pages. Two of the papers 
are of special moment to antiquaries. The longest 
of these is an essay of about 100 pages, by Mr. Lucien 
Carr, on ‘*The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley.” 
The result of Mr. Carr’s careful survey leads him to 
the conclusion that these mounds were the work of 
the Red Indians of historic times, or of their im- 
mediate ancestors. The evidence shows conclusively 
that in New York and the Gulf States the Indians did 
build mounds and embankments that are essentially 
of the same character as those found in Ohio. After 
reciting various other arguments, Mr. Carr thus 
finishes : ‘‘To deny this conclusion, and to accept 
its alternative, ascribing these remains to a mythical 
people of a different civilization, is to reject a simple 
and satisfactory explanation of a fact in favour of one 
that is far-fetched and incomplete ; and this is neither 
science nor logic.”—The second paper is by Mr. 

G. V. Smith, and deals with the question of the use 

of flint blades to work pine wood, in the epoch of the 

ancient shell-heaps. Mr. Smith has conclusively 

established by a careful series of experiments that 

these flint blades, when hafted after archaic fashions, 

can be readily used for the cutting of wood. ‘‘ These 

experiments clearly showed me with what astonishing 

ease and relative rapidity the pine could be felled with 

these blades, With the primitive implements one is 

able, not only to cut large trees, but to perform the 

work of less complicated carpentry without the 

cutting-edge becoming very readily deteriorated. If 

one considers, in addition, that the carpenters of 

antiquity were particularly skilful and clever in the 

use of blades, one can with reason now consider that 

these were used as ‘ edged tools,’ and the experiments 

here described have convinced me that the large 

blades were used as axes.” The reason that pine 

was selected by Mr. Smith for his experiments was 

because it has been demonstrated that most of the 

forests of Denmark during the Stone Age consisted 

nearly exclusively of pines. 
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The last Quarterly Statement (April) of the PALEs- 
TINE EXPLORATION FUND is an unusually interesting 
number. In addition to shorter notes and news, Mr. 
F. J. Bliss writes on the ‘‘ Church at Jacob’s Well,” 
with a ground-plan of the well, crypt, and restored 
church over it. The present abbot of the Greek 
monastery there has genuine archzological tastes and 
enthusiasm. During the past year he has done some 
excavating, with valuable results. Mr. Bliss also 
writes on ‘A Lebanon Cliff Castle,” and on a 
** Marble Fragment from Jebail,” of which an illus- 
tration is given. A valuable account of the Sidon 
sarcophagi, illustrated with five excellent plates, is 
contributed by Rev. Canon C. G. Curtis. Another 
exceedingly interesting paper is ‘‘ Birth, Marriage, 
and Death among the Fellahin of Palestine,” by Mr. 
P. J. Baldensperger ; it is full of folk-lore. But why 
ever should able Mr. Bliss give his time, and occupy 
some pages of the Statement, with a kind of diary of 
the nine days spent in Palestine by 120 “‘ pilgrims,” 
VOL. XXIX. 


personally conducted by Mr. W. Perowne? In com- 
mon fairness he should do the same for Messrs. Cook 


and Gaze. 
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The Transactions of the WooLHOPE NATURALISTS’ 
FIELD-CLUB for 1890-92 has just been issued. It 
makes a handsome, well-illustrated volume of some 
500 pages, and includes an index to the society’s 
transactions from 1883 to 1892 inclusive. A good 
deal of the volume, as might be expected from the 
name of the society, does not come within our ken, 
as it relates to natural history. Such are the nume- 
rous papers on birds, eggs, flowering plants, fungi, 
igneous rocks, spiders, etc. Of these papers we can 
only remark that they are much to be commended for 
being chiefly of a local and not of a general character. 
Archeology is, however, strongly represented. Mr. 
Alfred Watkins contributes an excellent paper on 
‘‘ Herefordshire Pigeon - Houses.” Pigeon - houses 
have not hitherto received the attention they deserved 
from antiquaries. We hope that other counties will 
ere long be treated after the exhaustive fashion 
adopted by Mr. Watkins. Of the seventy-four 
examples which he has surveyed, and for the most 
part photographed, only one had previously been 
described. Plates are given of a considerable number 
of the most interesting varieties. ‘Two good examples 
are given as a frontispiece to the volume. One of 
these is a half-timbered most picturesque pigeon-house 
at Putson, and the other an ancient circular one at 
Wigmore Grange. Alas! the first of these was 
demolished in 1889, and the second in 1888. Mr. 
Watkins actually gives a list of over thirty old Here- 
fordshire pigeon-houses destroyed within recent years. 
As we write, quite modern instances of this vandalism 
occur to our mind as having happened in the counties 
of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Northamptonshire. 
The most ancient pigeon-house in Herefordshire, and 
probably the finest in England, is found at the 
Church Farm at Garway. It is of the date of 1326, 
and is in perfect preservation. The remains of a 
Norman Columbarium, which Mr. Watkins considers 
to be of even earlier date than this, are to be seen at 
Cowarne Court. This Columbarium was similar in 
construction to the Garway one; the latter was built 
by Brother Richard, one of the Knights Hospitallers, 
who had a Commandery at Garway. The Knights 
of St. John, as is well known, took possession of the 
property of the unfortunate Knights of the Temple, 
when the latter were dispossessed of their houses, 
and Garway was once in the possession of the 
Templars. Pigeon-houses continued to be built in 
great numbers in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, but the fashion suddenly died out at the be- 
ginning of the present century. Chancellor Ferguson 
very forcibly says that ‘‘ mangel-wurzels killed them,” 
in other words, the introduction of the modern im- 
proved system of winter feeding of cattle made it no 
longer necessary to have an abundant supply of 
pigeons. At one time, at least 500 pairs of pigeons 
were considered to be an indispensable part of the 
winter meat supplies of a great house. The last 
Columbarium was built about 1810, though a third 
of the existing dovecotes of Herefordshire are still 
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used. The hon. sec., Mr. H. C. Moore, contributes 
an illustrated paper on ‘‘ An Ancient Buried Well at 
the New Weir, Kenchester,” which originally ap- 
peared in the Amtiguary. Mr. Moore also contri- 
butes good brief papers on ‘*The Burial-Place of 
Owen Glendower,” and ‘‘ Remarks on Barrows and 
Tumuli.” Rev. A. G. Edouard has a valuable paper, 
illustrated with a ground - plan, on the ‘* Priory 
Church, Leominster.” The treasure-trove found ina 
rabbit-hole at Stoke Prior in December, 1891, con- 
sisting of seven silver vessels of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries date, is figured and described. The 
Crown authorities sent them to South Kensington 
Museum; we wish they had been able to deposit 
them in the Hereford County Museum. There are 
also various shorter notes on different churches, on 
antiquarian discoveries at Dore Abbey, on ancient 
church bells, and on the discovery of an early 
medizval book-boss, or shrine-boss, in a brickfield 
at Pentrilas. On the whole, this is a desirable 
volume for the county of Hereford, and of more than 
mere local value to the antiquary as well as the 


naturalist, 
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The new number of the Transactions of the CUMBER- 
LAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has been a little delayed 
beyond its usual time of appearance, and will not be 
quite so bulky as usual. This is due to one or two 
papers which were expected to appear having had to 
stand over, owing to illness of the writer. On the 
other hand, it has an unusual wealth of illustrations, 
such as local brasses (of which every one is given), 
obsolete local appliances, from toasting-cats to pitch- 
pipes and push-ploughs, early crosses, notaries’ signa- 
tures, Roman inscribed stones, and many plans, in- 
cluding the hitherto unknown one of Carlisle in 
1684-85 from Lord Dartmouth’s collection. With this 
last very curious inventories are given of the muni- 
tions of war stored in, and required to replenish, Car- 
lisle Castle, and also an account of the state of the 
fortifications, with profiles thereof drawn to scale. 
Mr. St. John Hope deals with the beautiful seal of 
the town of Appleby, Mr. Haverfield with the Roman 
inscriptions found in Carlisle, Mr. Calverley with early 
crosses at Heversham, Mr. Bower with local brasses, 
Mr. Wilson with the signatures of local notaries, Mr. 
Whiteheads continues his papers on local bells and 
registers, Mr. T. H. Hodgson with items in the Privy 
Council Records referring to Cumberland and West- 
morland, Mr. Swainson Cowper with Gleaston 
Castle, and with obsolete local appliances, Mr. Gar- 
nett, C.B., with Katherine Parr. 
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The same Society are now issuing the tenth volume 
of their ‘* Extra Series.” It contains the ‘*‘ CHARTERS 
OF THE CITY OF CARLISLE,” many of which have 
never been in print before. They are printed from tran- 
scripts and translations made at the British Museum 
under the superintendence of Mr. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., who also revised the proofs, which were 
again compared with the original by the editor, Chan- 
cellor Ferguson, who contributes an introduction, 
reprinted from a former work on Some Municipal 


Records of Carlisle, and also a List of Municipal 
Officers reprinted from this magazine. The volume 
also contains five very curious maps, of which three 
show the socage lands of Carlisle Castle at different 
dates. As much litigation has recently taken place 
about these lands, these maps, which were first 
brought to light from the Duke of Portland’s muni- 
ment-room for the purposes of the trial, have con- 
siderable local interest. They also show the curious 
variations and alterations in the channel of the Eden 
that from time to time have taken place during the 
last three centuries. The plan of Carlisle from Lord 
Dartmouth’s collection, mentioned in our notice of 
the society’s transactions, is also given, and one from 
the British Museum. The book is published at the 
expense and risk of the Mayor and Corporation of 


Carlisle. 
~ 6 


The fifth number of vol. iii. of the Quarterly Journal 
of the BERKS ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SociETy has a continuation, by Lady Russell, 
of ‘*Swallowfield and its Owners.” Rev. J. E. 
Field, M.A., Vicar of Benson, continues his account 
of the ‘‘ Antiquities of Wallingford,” the ancient 
houses and the bridge being passed under review. 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone gives another instalment of 
‘* Early Charters and Documents Relating to the 
Church and Manor of Bisham, Berks.”  ‘‘ Early 
Berkshire Wills” are also continued, those given in 
this issue varying in date from 1426 to1551. We 


are glad to note that the ‘‘Index to Archeological 
Papers of 1892,” published under direction of the 
Congress of Archeological Societies in union with 
the Society of Antiquaries, is bound up with the 
It makes a valuable pamphlet of forty 


number. 
pages. 
a a 2 

The May number of the Journal of the Ex-Lisris 
SocIETy opens with American Notes by Mr. Charles 
Dexter Allen. An index is printed to Lord de 
Tabley’s Guide to the Study of Book Plates, which 
was published in 1880. The best of the illustrations 
is the fine Flemish plate of Charles Bonaventure, of 
Brussels, dated 1773, which is reproduced as a frontis- 
piece. The magazine continues to be remarkably well 
edited, considering the difficulty of dealing with a 
single subject month by month. It is still, however, 
characterized by the most portentous gravity. We do 
not suppose that the Daily News will ever be forgiven 
for its light treatment of Ex-Libris matters. The 
notice of Dr. Woodward’s recent excellent work on 
Ecclesiastical Heraldry that appeared in the Daily 
News gives an opportunity for another would-be 
smart attack on that daily paper. It is unsigned, but 
the English is rather poor, and in other ways it 
betrays the writer. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


At the ordinary meeting of the SocieTy or ANTI- 
QUARIES held on May 10, the Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., 
exhibited four small azu/ejos, or Spanish-Moresco 
tiles. These tiles were well enamelled in various 
colours, and of unusual and effective patterns. They 
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were found in the débris of the once famous Cistercian 
house of Holderness, E. R. Yorks, Meaux Abbey. 
They are of early sixteenth century date, and could 
not have found their way to Yorkshire until shortly 
before the dissolution of the monasteries. Spanish 
tiles of this character have hitherto only been found in 
the West of England, chiefly at Bristol, with which 
port Spain had a considerable trade. Their appear- 
ance in Yorkshire so far inland is not a little remark- 
able. Dr. Cox considered they had probably come to 
the monastery with Spanish wine up the small canals 
which the monks had cut to connect them with the 
river Hull. Two cases of similar tiles were kindly 
lent by the South Kensington authorities to illustrate 
the Meaux examples. One of these cases had fine 
specimens from Spain, including a purely Moorish 
one, civca 1300. The other case had a collection 
from several Bristol churches, which had lately been 
acquired. In the discussion that followed, the Presi- 
dent, Sir John Evans, the Bishop of Portsmouth, and 
Mr. St. John Hope took part.—Mr. George Payne, 
F.S.A., exhibited and described in detail a valuable 
and varied collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities 
recently found at Teynham and at Dover.—Rev. Dr. 
Cox, F.S.A., described the finding, on March 24, ofa 
pig of Roman lead on Matlock Moor, Derbyshire ; 
and Mr. Haverfield, F.S.A., explained in detail the 
beautifully-lettered inscription. The pig was itself 
exhibited, and the lettering was as fresh as if it had 
been cast yesterday. It was fully described and illus- 
trated in the last number of the Antiquary. 
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At the meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF SCOTLAND, on May 14, the following communica- 
tions were read: (1) Notes on the MS. Liturg. f. 5 
(“St. Margaret’s Gospel-Book”), in the Bodleian 
Library, by the Right Rev. Bishop Dowden, D.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. ; (2) Notice of a Deed of Thirteenth 
Century settling a Dispute in connection with St. 
Leonard’s Hospital, Edinburgh, by Rev. William 
Lockhart, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. ; (3) Notes on the 
Roman Roads of the Ordnance Map. No. III., the 
Dumfriesshire Roads, by James Macdonald, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Scot.; (4) An Account of the Archery 
Medals belonging to the University of St. Andrew’s 
and the Grammar School of Aberdeen, by Alexander 
J. S. Brook, F.S.A. Scot. ; (5) Notice of the Dis- 
covery of a Cinerary Urn of the Bronze Age, and of 
Worked Flints underneath it, at Dalaruan; also of 
an old Flint-Working Place in the thirty-foot raised 
Beach at Millknowe, Campbeltown, by Alexander 
Gray, Campbeltown ; (6) Notices of Recent Finds of 
Coins in Scotland, by A. B. Richardson, Curator of 
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At a meeting of the RoyAL ARCHA:OLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, on May 2, Mr. E. Green in the chair, a large 
number of photographs of prehistoric objects from the 
drift deposits of Long Island, U.S.A., were exhibited 
and commented upon.—Mr., Stephenson exhibited and 
described a rubbing of the unrecorded brass to Arthur 
Vernon, M.A., of Cambridge, from Tong Church, 
Salop. The figure is a good example of academical 


dress at the commencement of the sixteenth century. 








—Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell exhibited specimens of the 
linen bandings and also a photograph of the mummy 
of Ra Nefer, a personage of the court of Senefru, first 
king of the fourth dynasty. This mummy was ob- 
tained by Mr. Flinders Petrie at Medum, and is now 
preserved in the Hunterian Museum. Mr. Spurrell 
also read a long and valuable paper on ‘* Remedies in 
the Sloane Collection and Alchemical Symbols.” 
Special attention was called to the present unsatis- 
factory condition of Sloane’s collection of Materia 
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At the monthly meeting of the SocreTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, held on April 
27, Mr. Maberly Phillips read the following note on 
the ‘* Biddenden Maids,” and exhibited one of the 
curious little oblong biscuits given away annually to 
visitors to the village: ‘‘ A few weeks ago an article 
appeared in the /xdependent upon the Biddenden 
Maids, from which I gather the following. In the 
year 1100 there were born at Biddenden, in Kent, 
twin sisters, named Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst ; they 
were joined together by their shoulders and hips. At 
the age of thirty-four one of them died suddenly. The 
survivor refused to be separated from her dead sister, 
saying, ‘As we came together, we will also go to- 
gether.’ In six hours she died also, The ‘maids’ 
left certain lands in the parish in the hands of trustees, 
the rent of which now brings in £42 per annum. 
With this money the churchwardens purchase bread for 
the poor. This is given away on Easter Sunday, and 
at the same time there are distributed to visitors about 
a thousand small rolls or cakes, the ancient custom 
attracting numerous visitors to the village. Finding 
that a friend was possessed of one of these cakes, 1 
borrowed the same for your inspection. The name oi 
the maids will be seen at the top; the date of birth, 
age, and the name of their native village being also 
recorded.”—Mr. Hodges moved, and Mr. Charlton 
seconded, a motion to rescind the resolution passed on 
February 28 relative to the printing of parish registers; 
but Messrs. Dendy, Welford, Bateson, and others op- 
posed. On the Chairman putting Mr. Hodges’ motion, 
no one, not even the mover or seconder, voted for it. 
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At the monthly meeting of the SocrETY oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE held in the 
library of the Castle on March 28, Rev. W. Green- 
well, D.C.L., in the chair, the following important 
paper on the ‘‘ Limes Germanicus, discovered in 
Germany, as to the Manner of marking the Roman 
Boundary,” by Dr. Hodgkin, secretary, was read by 
Mr. Blair, secretary: ‘‘ When I had the privilege, 
thirteen years ago, of visiting the Roman camp at 
Saalburg in company with Mr. Jacobi, he told me, 
as I well remember, that in his view the Pfahkigraten 
was erected by no means solely as a military work, 
but also as a civil boundary. We are all of us too 
apt, when we are studying the vestiges of the Roman 
legionaries, whether in our own country or on the 
continent, to think of war as the normal condition 
of affairs in the frontier of the empire. Sharp and 
desperate struggles of course there were, over and 
over again, between Rome and her barbarian neigh- 
T2 
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bours; but there were also long intervals of peace, 
during which the barbarian brought his cattle into 
the Roman camp for sale ; and sometimes the Syrian 
or Jewish merchant, venturing forth beyond the pro- 
tection of the Wall, carried his curious wares into the 
German or British fag? that lay nearest to the frontier, 
and tried, not always in vain, to prevail upon the 
child-like barbarians to become his customers. During 
these long years of peace it was of the utmost im- 
portance that there should be no doubt as to the 
frontier line between Romania and Barbaria. If 
cattle had been stolen, or a too venturous traveller 
murdered, the first question, doubtless, that was raised 
by a Roman officer sent to inquire into the matter, 
would be, ‘On which side of the Zzmes was the evil 
deed wrought?’ If on the barbarian side, he was at 
liberty to take no further notice of the affair; but if 
on the Roman side, probably nothing less than the 
forfeited life of the offender would be accepted as 
sufficient sacrifice to the violated majesty of Rome. 
Such was the theory as to the peaceful uses of the 
Limes which was explained to me by Mr. Jacobi 
among the mounds and fosses of the Saalburg. It 
has been reserved for him to take a leading part in 
the interesting discovery which has proved this theory 
to be true, and has brought before the eye of the men 
of to-day the actual boundary stones of the empire 
of Trajan. I will here translate a few paragraphs 
from the report of the ‘ Limes Commission’ for 1892- 
93, prepared by the Archeological Director Hettner : 
‘Seventy years ago Franz Anton Mayer called 
attention to a trench running along in front of he 
Wall; and Ohlenschlager, in 1887, confirmed this 
observation, and added as a possible explanation the 
suggestion that this trench was either the survival of 
the first prominent boundary, or the line of demarca- 
tion which the Germans were not allowed to surpass 
without the consent of the Romans. Moreover, for 
the German Zimes, a trench running parallel with the 
fosse of the Zzmes and filled with black earth had 
been shown to exist by Wolff-Dahon in 1885. But 
these observations were to some extent called in 
question, and were not generalized as one would 
desire. This year a member of the Commission, 
Privy Councillor Soldan, has published his discovery 
that in the higher Taurus Range, between Preussen- 
Schanze and Klingen-Kopf, the trench is often visible, 
just in the same way in which Mayer described it in 
Rheetia. An inspection of the Bavarian section con- 
vinced Soldan and his companions, Lieut.-General 
von Sarwey and General Popp, of the correctness of 
Mayer’s description. Sarwey, who had just returned 
from a tour along the Wall of Hadrian in England, 
in which he had explained the fosse situated in the 
southern side of that work as the original marking 
of the frontier, explained the Rhetian and upper 
German much inthe same way. But a most important 
elucidation was afforded by the investigation which 
was undertaken by Mr. Jacobi in his section in the 
Taurus mountains. In the course of his careful 
excavations of this trench, he found, partly in the 
line of the trench, partly in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, several feet under the surface, a row of stones, 
sometimes continuous, sometimes interrupted, and 
under the stones, occurring with more or less frequency, 
some of the ordinary (Roman) pottery or Sigz//ata, 


fragments of tiles and mill-stones, rounded flints— 
such as are not found in this mountain range—bits of 
sandstone, of quartzite crystal, slates, ruddle lark, all 
foreign to the Taurus; and, moreover, iron rails, 
and little bits of iron, with charred wood and ashes. 
The potsherds put the Roman origin of this work 
beyond a doubt, and its importance was at once 
recognised by Jacobi. Such an arrangement of stones 
in a trench many miles long could have had no other 
aim than the marking ofthe boundary. The additional 
objects which were found under the stones were the 
secret marks of which the Roman 4gr?-mensores make 
frequent mention.’—So far the Director of the Com- 
mission. In order to make my further remarks quite 
clear, I had better explain that there are two lines 
of demarcation. (1) The ‘trench’ as I have called 
it. General von Sarwey calls it ‘a small fosse,’ which 
I would rather describe as a ‘furrow.’ This is the 
Grabchen spoken of in the papers on the subject, and 
sometimes called the Soldanches Grabchen after its 
discoverer, Mr. Soldan. This trench, as above stated, 
had been noticed by good old Pfarrer Mayer in his 
pilgrimage along the Bavarian part of the Wall some 
seventy years ago, and I have extracted his remarks 
about it in my article on the Pfak/graben (Arch. Ael., 
vol. ix., p. 82).—For part of the distance between 
Altmaunstein and Kiplenberg the Wall is no longer 
traceable, but wherever it is visible it has a com- 
panion, namely, a fosse (‘graben’), which is dug at 
seventeen paces on the north side of the Wall, and 
which accompanies its course with the greatest 
regularity. East of Altmaunstein and west of Kiplen- 
berg this fosse cannot be traced.—The interesting 
point about Mr. Soldan’s researches is that this little 
trench which old Pfarrer Mayer noticed in Bavaria 
(in the Rhetian Limes) he has discovered also in 
Mount Taurus (in the Germanian Limes), at a distance 
of something like 300 miles from the other point of 
observation.—(2) ‘Soldan’s trench’ is visible on the 
surface ; but the other line, the ‘ Aussteinung,’ or 
what we may call ‘Jacobi’s stonework boundary,’ lies 
from I to 2 feet below the surface, and can only be 
discovered by digging. At least, the depth which I 
have indicated is that of the bottom of the trench. 
The stones filled in rise to a varying height, some- 
times a few inches below the present surface, some- 
times only just covered by the sod, sometimes a full 
yard below it. The ‘trench’ is, as will be seen from 
the diagram, not immediately over the ‘stonework,’ 
nor does it appear to have any necessary connection 
with it, though it happened to be the clue which 
guided Mr. Jacobi to the discovery of the subterranean 
boundary. In fact, we may now dismiss ‘Soldan’s 
trench’ from notice altogether, only remarking that 
there are two theories to account for its existence. 
Mr. Soldan, so General von Sarwey informs me, 
thinks that it is caused by the sinking of the earth 
over the subterranean boundary, while Mr. Jacobi, 
with greater probability, argues that it is a medizeval 
work used to mark the boundary between Nassau and 
Hamburg, which at this place coincided with the line 
of the Roman Zzmes.—This ‘stonework’ has beer 
found not only in the region of the Taurus where 
Mr. Jacobi has been working. Stimulated by his 
example, Mr. Loeschche, of Bonn, has also examined 
the Limes near Oberbieber on the Rhine, and there 
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also has found similar phenomena, but with some 
characteristic differences. (The photographs ex- 
hibited relate to his discoveries.)—It is interest- 
ing to learn that in many places where all traces 
of the Zzmes above ground have entirely dis- 
appeared, the subterranean stone-work can still be 
traced. Thus, for instance, near the Saalburg where 
the Wall was removed at the beginning of this century 
in order to make way for a new high-road, a proceed- 
ing which reminds us of the destruction wrought by 
our general Wade, the stone-work is still discoverable 
below it. The stone-work boundary is always to be 
found on the barbarians’ side of the Wall, and gener- 
ally at a distance of 6 inches from it, representing, as 
Mr. Jacobi thinks, 2 decempedae or 20 Roman feet. 
The number of stones deposited in the trench varies 
extremely according to the character of the district 
traversed. Where there are plenty to be had they are 
put in an almost continuous line ; at other times the 
distance between each stone may be as much as 12 to 
15 feet, but in all cases, by the squaring of some of 
the stones, and by the elaborate arrangement of others, 
care is taken to indicate plainly that they are not there 
by accident, but fora purpose. This is also abundantly 
indicated by the ‘ foreign substances,’ such as flints, 
tiles, bits of mill-stone, red slate, charcoal, and so 
forth, which are deposited in the trench. In the 
neighbourhood of the great camp of the Saalburg the 
fragments of amphore, urns and other earthenware 
utensils are so numerous that they seem as if they had 
been sown like corn ina furrow. Also in many places 
large quantities of iron nails, often of a small size like 
those used by shoe-makers, have been found. All 
these are among the indications recommended by the 
Roman <Agri-mensores, a highly - cultivated and 
scientific body of men, in order to mark the existence 
of a boundary.—When Pfarrer Mayer reckoned 17 
steps from the Wall to the ‘trench,’ he probably 
measured his distance from the crest or central part of 
the Wall. I see that Mr. Loeschche (Limesdlatt, 
Pp. 229) gives the distance in the Rhineland portion at 
11 métres from the crest to the Wall, 8 to 9 métres 
(30 Roman feet) from the bottom of the Wall. This 
difference between the Tannus and the Rhine sections 
is noticed by Jacobi (Lémesblatt, p. 207).—Corte’s 
Romans in Britain has some valuable remarks on 
this subject. Not having the book by me I cannot 
give the reference. The reader will perhaps inquire, 
‘Why take so much trouble over a trench which was 
to be covered in and hidden from the sight of men?” 
But this was the very object and purpose of the whole 
proceeding : to make a line of frontier which should 
be discoverable at need, but which should not be 
obvious to every passer-by and therefore should not be 
easily removed. Trees of a particular kind, not 
indigenous to the district, were planted in order to 
give a general indication of the line of the boundary. 
Thus one of the Agri-mensores quoted by Jacobi 
says: ‘You may take your oath that where a quince 
apple-tree stands three frontiers meet. If an elm- 
tree stands by a hillock of earth, a frontier line starts 
from thence,’ and so on. But the general indication 
having been thus given, the precise boundary line 
was, as I have said, carefully hidden in the earth. 
Enduring because unseen. Accurate because dis- 
coverable by careful investigation.—One important 





result follows from the discovery of the ‘scientific 
frontier.’ It is now clear that the fortified work which 
we call the Pfakigraben was constructed entirely on 
Roman ground and was in no sense common to the 
Romans and the barbarians. It remains for us to 
consider what result this discovery of Mr. Jacobi’s 
should have on the excavations which I trust that our 
committee will resume this summer. And here I 
will quote from General Von Sarwey’s letter to me. 
‘In regions where stones were scarce they were set at 
long intervals. One of the Agri-mensores informs us 
that in a certain region of Africa the stones were 
2,400 feet from one another. In such a case it 
would be fruitless to look for the stones or the small 
indications such as nails and the like. The best way 
is to search for the ditch in which they were laid, the 
shape of which you will see on plate 1, figs. i. and 
vii., and photographs ii. and iv. In the latter you 
will remark in the background of the ditch, the dark 
ground distinct from the pumice-stone sand. Here it 
was relatively easy to distinguish the soil found in it 
from the natural earth ; but you know that sometimes 
it is difficult if not impossible. Another important 
question is where you are to look for the boundary. 
On the German Limes we generally found it at 20 
Roman feet, duo decempedae, from the foot of the 
exterior slope of the Wall. Of course that dimension 
will be of no use at all for your researches on the 
Wall of Hadrian. I think that you should look for 
the boundary forwards of the southern line [the 
vallum ?| and of the ditch of the wurus. If our friend 
Haverfield’s hypothesis is right—as I think it is—that 
the southern line was the original political limit it is 
probable that this limit was marked out by meer- 
stones. It is difficult to say where these are to be 
sought : certainly on the northern side of the fosse, 
perhaps under the mound thrown out on that side. 
You will best attain your object by making sections at 
right angles to the course of the Wall. But I think 
you should also extend your researches to the northern 
line of Hadrian’s Wall. It would be of the highest 
importance for an estimate of that work if you found 
the landmarks at one or the other, or possibly on both 
lines. Here, also, I fear the dimension of two 
decempedae will be of no use to you. Perhaps you 
will find a better clue in Mr. Jacobi’s remark that the 
line of the meerstones was generally 5 feet distant from 
the upper border of the cumler scarp. But the safest 
way to find it is to make several long sections and not 
to be afraid of the trouble.—Our members will per- 
ceive from these hints of our German correspondent, 
that the great difficulty in reasoning by analogy from 
the German Limes to our own lies in the existence of 
the Vallum. If that was the boundary between 
* Romania’ and ‘ Barbariam,’ Hadrian’s Wall, unlike 
the Pfahklgraben, was built upon land lying outside 
the strict limits of the Empire. As it was said of old, 
that ‘all roads lead to Rome,’ so now all discussions 
about the Wall lead us back to the eternal question as 
to the object of the Val/um. Let us hope that the 
stout arms of some of our Northumbrian peasants may 
help to solve this question for us before the end of 
1894.” 
[The length of this communication prevented our 
inserting it in our last issue; but its importance 
justifies us in giving it our readers somewhat late.—ED.] 
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Under the auspices of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE and of the DURHAM 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
the Rev. William Greenwell, D.C.L., F.R.S., de- 
livered a valuable lecture in the lecture room of the 
College of Science, Barras Bridge, Newcastle, on 
May 7, on the “ Britons of the Bronze Period.” The 
lecture was illustrated by a series of lantern-slides 
prepared expressly for it by Mr. J. Pattison Gibson, 


of Hexham. 
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The annual meeting of the Council of the CUMBER- 
LAND AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held recently in the 
Bibliotheca Jacksoniana at Tullie House, Carlisle, 
under the presidency of Chancellor Ferguson.—The 
President brought under notice of the Council the 
importance of General Salwey’s parting advice to his 
English archeological friends, viz., ‘‘ Dig, dig, dig,” 
and the interest that was now taken in Oxford and in 
Germany on the question of the relative age of the 
= of Hadrian’s Barrier (to use a convenient name), 

nown respectively as the Murus and the Vallum. 
He also called attention to the ‘‘Gromatic Ditch” in 
front of the Limes Rheticus, and the necessity of 
searching for it, and of searching for evidence on the 
ages of the AM/urus and the Vallum by digging trenches 
down the original soil at right angles to both Murus 
and Vallum, commencing south of the latter, and 
carried up to the north of the former. By this means 
the original boundary-line between Romanza and Bar- 
baricum, as set out by the Roman agrimensores, 
might be discovered, either in front of the Valium or 
of the Murus. The Council voted £50 for the pur- 
pose, and also appointed a small committee to ascer- 
tain if leave could be got at suitable places, unculti- 
vated land being preferable. The Council also agreed 
to recommend the society to offer its library—mainly 
composed of exchanges with other societies—to the 
Free Library at Carlisle, where the collection would 
be of some use, as it would be open for reference not 
only to the members of the society, but to the public 
generally ; it is now interred in a big case in a private 
house, and is of no use to anyone.—Much discussion 
took place about the places of meeting for the year, 
and two were finally agreed upon if arrangements 
could be made—namely, Lake Side, Windermere, 
when Furness and Cartmell will probably be visited 
on the first day; and Colton, Kirby Hall, and the 
great British settlements on Heathwaite Fell on the 
second day. For another excursion the Isle of Man 
was suggested, and since the meeting of Council very 
kind assurances of welcome have been received from 
leading Manx archeologists. The dates cannot at 
present be fixed, but some time in June for the first, 
and in September for the Isle of Man. 
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The annual meeting of the NORFOLK AND NoRWICH 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on April 27 at 
the Guildhall, Norwich. The annual report was read 
by the hon. secretary, Rev. W. Hudson, from which 
we take the following extracts: The attention of your 
committee has been called to the dangerous condition 
of a well-known landmark on the Norfolk coast, the 


tower of the ruined church of Eccles-by-the-Sea. The 
matter was actively taken up by Mr. Danby Palmer, 
the hon. secretary of our Yarmouth branch, and his 
committee ; and there is good prospect of steps being 
taken to save this interesting relic from the further 
encroachment of the sea. Meanwhile, Mr. Teasdel of 
Great Yarmouth has made a ground-plan of the church 
when uncovered at a low tide, and Captain King has 
placed at the disposal of the society some drawings 
made by him some years ago. These will be pub- 
lished in our issue of next year.—The congratulations 
of the society to the citizens of Norwich and the 
county of Norfolk on the successful completion of the 
Castle Museum scheme must still be reserved for 
another year. Meanwhile, the members of the society 
may be glad to know that one portion of the work 
will be proceeded with immediately. A commodious 
muniment room has been provided, and one of your 
hon. secretaries, Mr. Hudson, has been requested by 
the city committee of the Town Council to superin- 
tend the transference of the documents in a proper 
condition, and to arrange them so that they may be 
accessible to students. The origin and development 
of the institutions of English boroughs has of late 
taken a prominent place in the researches of historical 
students in America and Germany, as well as in Eng- 
land, and it is believed that the municipal records of 
the city of Norwich are second in importance to no 
others. It is appropriate that Norwich should be 
making this provision for the preservation and study 
of its records in a year marked by the 7ooth anni- 
versary of its municipal independence. The Cor- 
poration are following the example already set by 
King’s Lynn and Yarmouth, so that the county of 
Norfolk will soon have the advantage of possessing 
three most valuable series of municipal records well 
cared for, and preserved for the use of future genera- 
tions.—Dr. Bensly read the treasurer’s report, which 
showed a balance in hand of £222 2s. 5d.—Rev. W. 
Hudson read an interesting and exhaustive paper on 
the ‘‘Charter granted to the City of Norwich by 
Richard I.”—A curious roll containing a list of the 
officers of the city to the time of Charles II. was also 
produced from the city archives by Mr. Hudson. It 
purported to show that from the time of Edred to the 
appointment of the provosts the city was ruled by a 
‘*sargent.” Of course, this was unreliable.—Mr. Le 
Strange likewise produced from his muniments at 
Hunstanton a roll of bailiffs and mayors of Norwich 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth. It was evidently 
copied from a roll in the possession of the Corpora- 
tion.—A Venetian coin of the end of the sixteenth 
century, found at Eccles-on-Sea, was exhibited by the 
Rev. C. R. Manning. It was no doubt lost in some 
wreck.—A number of pieces of pottery, including a 
small Bellarmine, were exhibited by Mr. Boardman, 
who said they had been found in excavating premises 
in Prince’s Street. 
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At a meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held on May 7, Mr. Jenkinson, president, 
in the chair, the following communications were made 
by Mr. J. W. Clark, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the 
University : (1) On a chained library still existing at 
Zutphen, and on an ancient library at Enkhuysen ; 
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(2) On monastic libraries in general, their position, 
arrangement, and fittings, with special reference to 
the library at Christ Church, Canterbury, and to the 
libraries of some French monasteries; (3) On the 

robable arrangement and fittings of private libraries 
in the Middle Ages, with suggestions as to the evolu- 
tion of the modern bookcase. These communications 
were illustrated by a large number of lantern-slides, 
plans, and diagrams. Mr. Clark began by exhibiting 
a plan of the Cathedral Library at Zutphen, together 
with general views of the interior and drawings of the 
desks. He described the method of chaining the 
books, and compared the desks with those at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. While the former have been 
altered on several occasions, those at Zutphen are in 
their original condition. They have no shelves, the 
books always lying on the desk, above which is the 
rod to which the chains are secured. In speaking of 
monastic libraries, Mr. Clark first noticed those of the 
great Benedictine houses. He quoted some passages 
from the Rites of Durham, referring to the carels and 
to the armarium in the cloisters, and from original 
documents relating to Christ Church, Canterbury. 
From an account book belonging to the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, containing minute particulars 
of the repairs required to the books in 1503, and 
giving the number and position of the desks, he had 
been able to make a conjectural restoration of the 
arrangement of the library. This restoration he 
based upon the arrangement of the library of Merton 
College, Oxford, and upon the fact that the library of 
the monastery is known to have been over the Prior’s 
Chapel. The lecturer then showed, by quotations 
from the Rules of the various monastic Orders, the 
steadily increasing importance of the library. Passing 
on to the Cistercians, he gave views of Citeaux and 
Clairvaux. The positions of their libraries were 
noticed, and also the feature peculiar to Cistercian 
houses, of a very small library opening out of the east 
walk of the cloisters. The libraries of the Augus- 
tinians and other Canons, and of the various orders or 
friars, were briefly noticed, reference being made to 
Christ’s Hospital, the library of which was built by 
Sir Richard Whittington in 1421. In the third 
division of his subject, Mr. Clark exhibited a number 
of views of private libraries taken from old illuminated 
manuscripts. The desk in a private library was 
supported on a pedestal, which in many instances was 
in the form of a screw, so that the height of the desk 
could be regulated at will by the reader, after the 
manner of a modern music-stool. The accounts for 
the alterations made to the desks in the library of the 
Louvre brought out many interesting details of this 
class of library, such as the metal lattice-work which 
was fitted into the windows “‘ to keep out birds and 
beasts.” In conclusion, Mr. Clark traced the develop- 
ment of the modern bookcase by views and descrip- 
tions of some of the great libraries of different ages. 
Among these were the Royal Library of the Escurial, 
finished in .1584, the Mazarine Library, Paris, of 
1652, and the Vatican. 


05 2 Say 
The first excursion of the present season of the BRAD- 
FORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
took place on May 5, when sixty to seventy ladies and 


gentlemen left by special train for Sheffield to see the 
Ruskin Museum, the Mappin Art Gallery, and the 
parish church. At Sheffield the party were met by 
Mr. William White, curator of the Ruskin Museum. 
At the request of the president (Mr. T. T. Empsall), 
Mr. White stated the reasons why the Professor had 
chosen Sheffield as the place where the first museum 
of the St. George’s Guild should be placed. He then 
carefully explained the contents of each room, com- 
mencing at the minerals and finishing with the library. 
From the museum the historians drove tothe Mappin 
Art Gallery, where Mr. F. Howarth, the curator, took 
the party in charge, and showed them the most cele- 
brated pictures in his collections. Examples of the 
first English painters are here found in perfection, and 
only require to be seen to be appreciated. The 
visitors afterwards inspected the parish church, under 
the guidance of Mr. Newton. 
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A well-attended meeting of the THE OXFORD UNIVER- 
SITY BRAsS-RUBBING SOCIETY was held in Mr. S. W. 
Crowfoot’s rooms at Brasenose on May 8 Mr. 
Conacher, of Corpus Christi College, read a paper on 
symbolism in brasses, which was illustrated from 
Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera. An animated discussion 
followed. At the private business meeting, the 
treasurer made a statement as to the financial position 
of the society, and the following officers were elected 
for the term: S. L. Sarel, Keble, Vice-President ; 
R. K. W. Owen, St. John’s, Hon. Treasurer ; W. R. 
Barker, Worcester, Hon. Sec. P. Manning Marcon’s 
Hall, and H. M. Conacher, C.C.C., were re-elected 
to serve on the committee. 


Reviews and sMotices 
of Mew Books, 


[Publishers ave requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


Town LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. Two 
vols. By Alice Stopford Green. Macmillan 
and Co. 8vo., vol. i., pp. xvi, 4403 vol. ii, 
pp. viii, 476. Price 32s. 


(First Notice.) 

Mrs. Green has in these volumes undertaken a 
most considerable task, and on the whole a very 
favourable verdict can be returned. It is quite true 
that our municipal institutions and their history have 
not yet sufficiently attracted the attention of our 
scholars and students, but we are equally certain that 
Mrs. Green has been led to somewhat underestimate 
these studies, and to conclude that they have been 
overlooked because no one as yet has grappled with 
them as a whole. So far as we can judge, from the 
fairly full footnotes, there are several treatises, books, 
and articles of recent publication that have escaped 
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her notice. We are inclined to think that these 
volumes would have been still better if their issue 
had been delayed for, say, another year of patient 
reading and assimilating of materials. Nevertheless, 
we are quite confident that all students of the growth 
of the English Commonwealth and of the development 
of town life amongst us will be sincerely grateful for 
that which has been accomplished in these two 
excellently-conceived volumes. 

A general writer is obliged to deal in broad state- 
ments. We do not, therefore, quarrel with the 
following wide assertion, which in its main parti- 
culars is undoubtedly true and well worth writing : 
** Until the middle of the fourteenth century, Eng- 
land had been to Europe what Australia is to-day 
—a country known only as the provider of the raw 
material of the commerce. At the close of the 
fifteenth century she had taken her place as a 
centre of manufactures, whose finished goods were 
distributed in all the great markets of the Medi- 
terranean and of the Northern Sea.” But the 
archzologist knows well that there are several ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and they might as well have 
been named. There was no little art and production 
of artistic work in England of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, of which no account is here taken. 
A few pages further on it is stated that in the fifteenth 
century “‘ Flemish experts taught to Englishmen the 
art of brick-making, and native builders were setting 
up throughout the country the first brick houses that 
had been seen in it since the departure of the 
Romans.” This is a blunder ; it is easy to prove the 
making and use of admirable bricks in England even 
in the thirteenth century, though we grant that they 
were by no means common. 

The section on ‘*Towns on Royal Demesne” is 

occasionally inaccurate. We commend to Mrs. 
Green’s consideration the statements and arguments 
of Mr. Pym Yeatman (not always a reliable writer) in 
his account of the charters and borough documents of 
Chesterfield. 
_ The section on ‘* The Common Life of the Town ” 
is an admirable piece of writing, and brings the 
English borough life before us with much vividness 
and care. We quote one paragraph : 

“Nor even in times of peace might the burghers lay 
aside their arms, for trouble was never far from their 
streets. Every inhabitant was bound to have his 
dagger or knife, or Irish ‘skene,’ in case he was 
called out to the king’s muster, or to aid in keeping 
the king’s peace. But deggers which were effective 
in keeping the peace were equally effective in break- 
ing it, and the town records are full of tales of 
brawls and riots, of frays begun by ‘railing with 
words out of season,’ or by ‘ plucking a man cown by 
the hair of his head,’ but which always ended in the 
appearance of a short dagger, ‘and so drew blood 
upon each other.’ For the safety of the community 
—a safety which was the recognised charge of every 
member of these simple democratic states — each 
householder was bound to take his turn in keeping 
nightly watch and ward in the streets. It is true, 
indeed, that reluctant citizens constantly by one 
excuse or another sought to escape a painful and 
thankless duty: whether it was whole groups of 
inhabitants sheltering themselves behind legal pre- 
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texts, or sturdy rebels breathing out frank defiance of 
the town authorities. Thus in Aylesbury, according 
to the constable’s report, one ‘ Reygy kept a house all 
the year till the watch-time came. And when he 
was summoned to the watch then came Edward 
Chalkyll ‘‘ fasesying” and said he should not watch 
for one man and thus bare him up, and that caused 
the other be the bolder for to bar the king’s watch. 
. . . He saith and threateneth us with his master,’ 
add the constables, ‘and thus we be over ‘‘ crakyd” 
that we dare not go, for when they be ‘‘ mayten” 
they be the bolder.’ John Bossey ‘said the same 
wise that he would not watch for us’; and three 
others ‘lacked each of them a night.’ But in such 
cases the mayor’s authority was firmly upheld by the 
whole community, every burgher knowing well that 
if any inhabitant shirked his duty a double burden 
fell upon the shoulder of his neighbour.” 

It is impossible this month to find space to say even 
a word or two on many of the interesting problems 
dealt with in these pages, particularly in the second 
volume, such as labour, the guilds, and the common 
council, but we hope to recur to the consideration of 
Mrs. Green’s great work in our next issue. 
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THE “‘ HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF 
THE MONUMENTS. By Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xiv, 576. Second edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this book, which 
we are glad to see has so speedily run into a second 
edition, is of the highest possible moment with regard 
to the criticism of the oldest of books. Moreover it 
is a book eminently suitable for notice in the Amftz- 
quary, for Dr. Sayce is a distinguished and scientific 
archzologist. All that we can do in this brief review 
is to point out to those interested in the Oldest of 
Books the nature of the volume, and the spirit in 
which it is conceived, and then to urge every Biblical - 
student, from whatever point of view he may approach 
the great subject, to become its possessor. 

There is not the slightest endeavour made in these 
pages to please either the opponents or exponents of 
what is termed in the cant of the day ‘‘the higher 
criticism.” It is written byan honest and honourable 
archzeologist in the interest of truth, in order that 
the great body of the religiously minded reading 
public may know what is ‘‘ the actual testimony which 
the marvellous discoveries of oriental archzology are 
giving to the antiquity and character of the Old 
Testament.” ‘‘I have aimed,” continues Dr. Sayce, 
‘fat writing as an archeologist rather than as a 
theologian, treating the books of the Bible as I 
should any other oriental literature which laid claim 
to a similar antiquity, and following the archzeological 
evidence whithersoever it may lead.” 

Another statement in the preface is well worth 
reproducing 2” extenso: ‘‘ A typical example of the 
‘critical’ method has just been brought under my 
observation. Dr. Chaplin has in his possession a 
small hzematite weight found on the site of Samaria 
and inscribed with letters of the eighth century. The 
letters are very clear, though one of the two lines of 
which they consist is somewhat worn. Dr. Neubauer 
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and myself found that one of the words occurring in 
them is sh(e)/ ‘of.’ The ‘critics,’ however, had 
determined that this was a word of late date, and had 
used it as an argument for denying the early date of 
the Song of Songs. Consequently it was necessary to 
get rid of the archzological evidence which had so in- 
conveniently turned up. First of all the genuineness 
of the inscription was denied, and when this argument 
failed, it was asserted that the reading given by Dr. 
Neubauer and myself was false. The assertion was 
based on an imperfectly executed cast in which the 
letters of the word she/—the first of which happens to 
be a good deal rubbed—are only partially reproduced. 
It might have been thought that before denying the 
reading of those who had handled the original stone, 
the ‘critics’ would at least have waited until they 
could have seen the weight itself. But such a pro- 
cedure is not in accordance with ‘ the critical method,’ 
and so shel and the Song of Songs are alike pro- 
nounced to be post-Exilic. 2x uno disce omnia.” 

Such abookas this ought to be cordially welcomed by 
genuine antiquaries, for it places the positive testimony 
of monuments of antiquity in its true relative position 
as compared with the philological surmises of mere 
library critics. The whole gist of the book certainly 
tells in favour of the ‘‘orthodox” as opposed to the 
‘© German” views of the Old Testament, but it is 
characterized by an eminent fairness of spirit, Dr. 
Sayce being perfectly candid in his admissions when 
excavations and researches are at variance with 
popular views. Thus, he says(p. 27): “‘ The judgment 
that the critic has passed on the so-called historical 
chapters of the Book of Daniel has been abundantly 
verified by the recent discoveries of Assyriology.” 

We cannot now do more than just give the titles of 
the chapters, and once again most cordially recom- 
mend the work to all archeologists: The Higher 
Criticism on Oriental Archeology; the Antiquity of 
Oriental Literature ; the Babylonian Element in the 
Book of Genesis; the Canaanitian and Egyptian 
Element in the Book of Genesis; the Egyptian 
Tutelage of Israel ; the Development of the Israelitish 
Nation; Geography and Language; the Moabite 
Stone and Inscription of Siloam; the Assyrian 
Testimony to the Old Testament; the Later His- 
torical Books of the Old Testament; and the Books 
of Daniel and Ezra. 
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THE TRADITIONAL GAMES OF ENGLAND, Scor- 
LAND, AND IRELAND. With tunes, singing- 
rhymes, and methods of playing according to the 
variants extant and recorded in different parts of 
the kingdom. Collected and annotated by Alice 
Bertha Gomme. Vol. I. David Nutt. Royal 
8vo., pp. xx, 423. Numerous illustrations. 
Price 12s. net. 

For thirty-one years, with but little remission, the 
writer of this short notice has been engaged in the 
sometimes pleasant, but often wearisome, work of re- 
viewing the literary labours of others—with occasional 
intervals of reading the criticisms of others on his own 
productions—and after all this experience he can truth- 
fully say that he has never read a review-book of this 
character with greater interest than that just issued by 
Mrs. Gomme, and has but seldom felt so confident in 


giving almost unstinted praise. The work of collect- 
ing and comparing these children’s games has been 
done with obvious care, and at the same time with a 
con amore enthusiasm. Both the descriptive and 
singing or choral games are well worthy of study. 
Children, as Mrs. Gomme reminds us, do not invent, 
but they imitate or mimic very largely, and in many 
of these games we have unconscious folk-dramas of 
events and customs which were at one time being 
enacted as part of the serious concerns of life before 
the eyes of children many generations ago. 

The result of the issue of the first volume of this 
careful account of children’s games will probably be 
to furnish Mrs. Gomme with other particulars. This 
volume contains the alphabetical arrangement from 
‘* Accroshay” to ‘* Nuts in May,” and we find that 
we could make various small contributions to the lore 
already so diligently collected. Three brief bits of 
information are all that space will allow in this 
notice. ‘ 

‘* Hynny-pynny,” a curious game at marbles, men- 
tioned in Halliwell’s Archaic and Provincial Dic- 
tionary as sometimes played in Devon and Somerset, 
we have noticed being played by small boys and girls 
during the last three years, under the variant title of 
‘* Hyssy-pyssy,” in the North Riding of Yorkshire ; 
the initial ceremony was performed as a matter of 
course, and without apparently the least idea of in- 
delicacy. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Leap Candle” we can add 
that, late in the ‘‘ forties,” we have seen the game 
played in a Peak village of Derbyshire, boys and girls 
jumping over a lighted rushlight, placed safely in one 
of the big iron shades perforated with holes that were 
the forerunners of our modern neat “ night-lights.” 
During the process they recited the rhyme given by 
Halliwell, ‘‘ Jack be nimble,” etc., together with two 
other stanzas, which we have in vain cudgelled our 
brains to recollect. 

A common variant of the ‘‘Ghost at the Well,” 
which we have heard children act with much dramatic 
force in Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, is 
that a giant frog is found in the well, which endeavours 
_ catch the children sent to draw water by frog-like 
leaps. 

An interesting account is here given of the popular 
‘*How many miles to Babylon?” The recorded 
variants of Babylon are: Banbury Cross, Barmey 
Bridge, Gandigo, Barley Bridge, Burslem, London, 
and Bethlehem. Mrs. Gomme’s comments on this 
game are full of interest : 

‘*The game is evidently dramatic in form, and 
perhaps is illustrative of some fact of history, such as 
the toll upon merchandise entering a walled town. 
The changes in the words of the different versions are 
not very great, but they show the influence of modern 
history upon the game. The appearance of King 
George evidently points to the date when it was fre- 
quently played, though the older versions are doubt- 
less those in which his Majesty does not do duty. 
Mactaggart has the following quaint note which, per- 
haps, may supply the origin, though it seems a far 
cry to the Crusaders: ‘This sport has something, 
methinks, of antiquity in it ; it seemeth to be a panto 
mime of some scenes played off in the time of the 
Crusades, ‘‘ King and Queen o’ Cantillon” evidently 
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must be King and Queen of Caledon, but slightly 
changed by time. Then Babylon in the rhyme, the 
way they had to wander and hazard being caught by 
the infidels, all speak as to the foundation of the 
game’ (Mactaggart’s Gallovidian Encyclopedia).” 

Who is there who has ever taken part in a village 
school-treat that does not know that almost universal 
game among young country children of ‘‘Nuts in 
May”? Although we have listened to the singing of 
its pretty cadences at school festivals in Somerset, 
Devon, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Yorkslire, West- 
moreland, and Pembroke, we are ashamed to say that 
the initial difficulty of accounting for nuts in the 
month of May had never been explained away till we 
read these pages. 

‘*There is some analogy in the game,” says Mrs. 
Gomme, ‘‘to marriage by capture, and to the mar- 
riage customs practised at May-day festivals and 
gatherings. For the evidence for marriage by capture 
there is no element of love or courtship, though there 
is the obtaining possession of a member of an opposing 
party. But it differs from ordinary contest-games in 
the fact that one party does not wage war against 
another party for possession of a particular piece of 
ground, but individual against individual for the 
possession of an individual. That the player sent to 
fetch the selected girl is expected to conquer seems to 
be implied—first, by a choice of a certain player being 
made to effect the capture ; secondly, by the one sent 
‘to fetch’ being always successful ; and thirdly, the 
‘crowning’ in the Symondsbury game. Through all 
the games I have seen played this idea seems to run, and 
it exactly accords with the conception of marriage by 
capture. For examplesof the actual survivals in English, 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish customs of marriage by cap- 
ture,seeGomme’s Folk-Lore Relics of Early Village Life, 
pp. 204-210. The question is, How does this theory 
of the origin of the game fit in with the term ‘ Nuts in 
May’? [attribute this to the gathering by parties of 
young men of bunches of May at the May festivals 
and dances, to decorate not only the May-pole (May 
‘kissing-bush’), but the doors of the houses. ‘ Knots 
of May’ is a term used by children, meaning bunches 
of May. Thus, a note by Miss Fowler in the MS. of 
the games she had collected says, ‘In Bucks the chil- 
dren speak of ‘‘knots of May,” meaning each little 
bunch of hawthorn blossom.’ The gathering of 
bunches of May by parties of young men and maidens 
to make the May-bush round which the May-day 
games were held, and dancing and courting, is men- 
tioned by Wilde (/rish Popular Superstitions, p. 52), 
the game being ‘ Dance-in-the-Ring.’ Holland 
(Cheshire Glossary) says, ‘ May-birches were branches 
of different kinds of trees fastened over doors of 
houses and on the chimney on the eve of May Day. 
They were fastened up by parties of young men, who 
went round for the purpose, and were intended to be 
symbolical of the character of the inmates.’ I re- 
member one May Day in London, when the ‘May 
girls’ came with a garland and short sticks decorated 
with green and bunches of flowers. They sang: 


‘Knots of May we’ve brought you, 
Before your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of the Lord’s hands.’ 


And a Miss Spencer, who lived near Hampton 
(Middlesex), told me that she well remembered the 
May girls singing the first verse of this carol, using 
‘knots’ instead of the more usual word ‘ branch’ or 
‘bunch,’ and that she knew the small bunch of May- 
blossom by the name of ‘knots’ of May— bringing in 
knots of May’ being a usual expression of children.” 

We notice a few minor slips. Where, for instance, 
is Egan, Derbyshire, which occurs several times. 
Is it a misprint for Eyam ? 

The publisher tells us that this work will be com- 
pleted in two volumes, the second of which will be 
ready in the autumn. It forms the first section of a 
Dictionary of British Folk-Lore, for which the Presi- 
dent of the Folk-Lore Society and Mrs. Gomme have 
been accumulating material during the last fifteen 
years. It depends upon the reception accorded to 
this, the first instalment of the dictionary, whether the 
remainder of the work shall see the light. If, as may 
be hoped with some confidence, that reception is of a 
nature to encourage editor and publisher, the Games 
will be followed next year by the Zraditional Mar- 
riage Rites and Usages of the British Isles. It will, 
indeed, be a decided discredit to literary England if 
this volume does not meet with an appreciative wel- 
come. 
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ScoTTisH LAND-NAMES. By Sir Herbert Max- 
well, M.P. William Blackwood and Sons. 
Post 8vo., pp. x, 220. Price 6s. 

These pages, which give the substance of the Rhind 
Lectures for 1893, will strengthen the reputation 
already gained by Sir Herbert Maxwell as a man of 
letters and of critical acumen. This book places 
Scotland on a level with the other parts of the United 
Kingdom in the science of local nomenclature. _ Ire- 
land’s names have been well dealt with by Dr. Joyce 
and Dr. Reeves; Canon Isaac Taylor and Mr. 
Edmunds, as well as their more sketchy predecessors, 
such as Messrs. Charnock and Leo, have given us 
good general work in regard to the place-names of 
England ; and Mr. A. W. Moore has published an 
acceptable treatise on those of the Isle of Man. Up 
to the publication of this volume, nothing satisfactory 
had been attempted with regard to Scotland, save in 
the valuable and industriously-collected list of names 
in Rev. J. Johnston’s Scottish Place-Names, recently 
published, wherein a good foundation has been laid 
for future students. We would wish that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell had himself given closer attention to the 
origin and early spelling of the various names of 
which he treats. His examination into this absolutely 
important preliminary knowledge has obviously been 
too shallow and perfunctory. Nevertheless, as this is 
equally true of every treatise on place-name etymology 
that has yet been produced, we are not at all disposed 
to quarrel with these pages on this account, but to 
welcome them as a decided step in advance of what 
has yet been accomplished. 

What we should like to see is a single English or 
Scotch county thoroughly examined in all its place 
and field names. The necessary ground-work being 
the great labour of a faithful and painstaking col- 
lection and collation of all documentary spellings, 
manuscript and printed, with dates, as well as the 
traditional and colloquially used pronunciations. 
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We are glad to see that mention is made in the 
introductory lecture of a point which has escaped 
most writers on topographical etymology, namely, 
the value of the s¢vess in pronunciation. The general 
rule seems to be that the stress always falls on the 
qualitative syllable, or on the first syllable of the 
qualitative word. The recollection of this rule will 
save us from many a fanciful and, at first sight, pro- 
bable derivation. Sir Herbert Maxwell works this 
theory out after a plain and interesting fashion. The 
rule, indeed, holds good with ordinary compounds, 
as well as in place-names, as may be noted in fodt- 
man, beéswax, pancake, etc. 

We have placed the volume, with much satisfaction, 
on the shelf beside Isaac Taylor, Joyce, etc. ; and as 
we place it there we wonder if this generation will 
see the ideal book on the subject, the possibility of 
which is, at all events, within measurable distance. 
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LEADWORK, OLD AND ORNAMENTAL, AND FOR 
THE MOST PART ENGLISH. By W. R. Lethaby. 
Macmillan and Co. Post 8vo., pp. viii, 148. 
Seventy-six illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This is a book that has afforded us much pleasure ; 
it distinctly supplies a want. Hitherto the subject 
has only been casually treated of in a few architectural 
manuals, and in an occasional essay of a local char- 
acter in an archeological journal. Viollet-le-Duc well 
said that ‘‘that which gives to the leadwork of the 
Middle Ages a peculiar charm is that the means they 
employed and the forms they adopted are exactly 
appropriate to the material. Like carpentry or 
cabinet work, plumbing was an art apart which 
borrowed neither from stone nor wood in its design. 
Medieval lead was wrought like colossal goldsmith’s 
work,” Of late our architects and artists have been 
beginning to revert to the use of lead with much 
success, and consequently to the study of old 
examples. Lead is so easily manipulated, is of such 
enduring capabilities, and adapts itself in its un- 
painted condition to a true harmony with almost 
every kind of stone that has yet been quarried, and to 
every shade of brick that has yet been burnt, that we 
look with confident expectation to a great revival in 
the use of a metal which is at once eminently useful, 
and at the same time so capable of artistic expression. 

Mr. Lethaby gives us a brief historical sketch of 
lead and its use in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and at 
subsequent dates. He then treats of lead as applied 
to coverings of buildings, spires, turrets and domes, 
lead coffins, fonts, inscriptions and decorative 
objects, glazing, statues, fountains, vases and gate- 
piers, finials and crestings, cisterns and gutters, pipes 
and pipe-heads. The text illustrations are varied, 
and chiefly English. Most of them appear for the 
first time. 

Just because we want Mr. Lethaby to bring out a 
better and fuller edition, attention is directed to some 
omissions and errors. 

The subject of Romano-British lead ‘‘ pigs ” should 
not be dismissed so curtly, and, at all events, one 
illustration ought to be given of the beautiful lettering 
of the moulds. A closer examination of museums, 
e.g., York and Reading, would tell Mr. Lethaby 
more of the use and working of early lead. The 


section on gutters might with advantage be materially 
improved and extended, and so, too, with cisterns. 
There is a good fifteenth-century piece of lead-gutter 
at Derby in Tenant Street, ak a fine cistern at 
Nottingham Castle. Nor do we notice any reference 
to the occasional highly - ornamental pump cases, 
particularly in old-fashioned wall-gardens. 

The section on lead fonts is by no means correct. 
We are told that ‘‘ at Ashover, Derbyshire, the stone 
font has leaden statutes (sic) of the Apostles.” This 
is altogether wrong. The font is not only a lead one, 
but is one of the best examples of true art-workman- 
ship in lead of any of our English fonts. It is of late 
Norman date. The circular leaden bowl is divided 
into twenty arcades, in each of which stands an 
upright male figure gracefully draped. Each figure 
holds a book in the left hand ; but there are two sets 
of figures, which are repeated alternately, the dis- 
position of the right hand marks the difference. 
Below the arcades are two bands of exceptionally 
good patterns. Mr. Lethaby will find an illustration 
of this font by Mr. Bailey on plate § of vol. ix. of the 
Derbyshire Archeological Journal, issued in January, 
1887. Mr. Lethaby has evidently overlooked a long 
and well-illustrated article in that volume by Rev. 
Dr. Cox, F.S.A., on ‘* Derbyshire Plumbery, or 
Workings in Lead.” The list of lead fonts given by 
Mr. Lethaby is otherwise not correct. To his list 
may be added Oxenhall, Gloucestershire, and Great 
Plumstead, Norfolk. 
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FROM EDENVALE TO THE PLAINS OF YORK, OR A 
THOUSAND MILES IN THE VALLEYS OF THE 
NIDD AND YoRE. By Edmund Bogg. 4to., pp. 
350. Two hundred specially designed pictures. 
Price not stated. 

A good deal of trouble and pains have been taken 
over this book, and we are sorry that we can give it 
but very faint praise. Doubtless it will please some 
Yorkshire folk, as well as a certain class of visitors to 
the picturesque parts of the great county that are here 
described. Not a few may like to have the variety of 
little pictures, good, bad, and indifferent, with which 
the pages are thickly strewn, and to read the historical 
bits made easy and the gossiping talk about places 
they know. But we are quite sure that the book will 
have no value in the eyes of the true antiquary or 
archeologist. We scarcely suppose, however, that 
Mr. Bogg intends to do more than cater for a general 
public, and it is not therefore necessary to point out 
the not infrequent slips and blemishes. There is no 


index. 
2 2 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
By Rev. Professor Skeat, LL.D. Clarendon 
Press. Vol. ii., demy 8vo., pp. Ixxx., 506. 
With facsimile. Price 16s. [Or three guineas 
subscription for the six volumes. ] 

An extended notice of Professor Skeat’s great under- 
taking was given in the Avtiguary of last April, when 
the first volume of this standard edition of Chaucer 
was issued. The second volume has now reached us; 
it in every way fulfils the high anticipations that were 
formed from the first volume. These pages are 
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occupied by Chaucer’s translations of Boethius and 
Troilus and Criseyde, together with full introductions 
and notes. 

The prose translation of Boethius is absolutely 
necessary for the student who wishes to trace the 
amount of Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Consolation 
of Philosophy. And yet it has hitherto been omitted 
rom Chaucer’s printed works, save in the early black- 
letter copies. The introduction to Boethius is excel- 
lently done. A good account is given of the original 
writer, who was put to death in A.D. 524, and was the 
most learned philosopher of his days. An analysis of 
the Consolation is printed, with accounts of its various 
translations, and of the great influence it had on 
medizeval literature. Chaucer translated it into 
English prose about the year 1380, and his style and 
method in accomplishing the task are treated with 
much critical acumen. A full comparison of Chaucer’s 
Boethius and his other works is given in detail. Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s text is mainly based on the MS. in the 
Cambridge University Library (MS. Camb. Li., i. 
38), but collated in the other MSS. The notes are 
all new, as no annotated edition of Chaucer’s text has 
hitherto appeared. 

The date of Chaucer’s Zy¥otlus is about 1380-2. 
The chief authority that he followed is Boccaccio’s 
poem named // Filstrato in nine unequal parts or 
books ; but more than two-thirds of the 7voz/us seem 
to be Chaucer’s own composition. Professor Skeat’s 
able introduction and notes are full of interest. 


& ¢ 


COMPLETE PLAYS OF RICHARD STEELE. 
Edited by G. A. Aitken. 7. Fisher Unwin. 
(Mermaid Series.) Post 8vo., pp. Ixxii, 452. 
Portraits of Steele and Cibber. Price 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Aitken has given us a good sketch of the life 
of Steele, with special reference to his intimate and 
varied relations with the theatre. The plays, which 
are carefully printed from the first edition, are Zhe 
Funeral, or Grief a-la-mode; The Lying Lover, or 
The Ladies’ Friendship; The Tender Husband, or 
The Accomplished Fools ; The Conscious Lovers ; and 
fragments of Zhe School of Action, and The Gentle- 
man. The notes are brief, clear, and to the point. 
Mr. Aitken is well known as the author of a good life 
of Richard Steele (2 vols., 1889), and he has now 
produced an excellent edition of the plays. 

Se 8 + 
DUMFRIESSHIRE ILLUSTRATED. I.—NITHSDALE. 
A series of descriptive and historical sketches of 
Stra’nith. By Peter Gray. Illustrated with 
thirty-two pen-and-ink drawings on stone. 4to., 
pp. viii, 110. Dumfries: 7. Maxwell and Son. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

This neat quarto is the first instalment of what bids 
fair to be a handsome pictorial and memorial book of 
Dumfriesshire. No one has hitherto written a popular 
descriptive account of that shire, and Mr. Gray in 
breaking new ground has made a good start. The 
Nith, the Annan, and the Esk divide the county into 
three great dales, of which geographically and other- 
wise Nithsdale claims precedence. Accordingly with 


THE 


Nithsdale—the Stranid (not Stra’nith, as Mr. Gray 
unwarrantably spells it) of twelfth-century charter— 


the beginning is made, and Annandale and Eskdale 
will follow in due course. The work opens with a 
general sketch of the district, and an outline of its 
history, archeology, geology, ethnology, and biology. 
The author has a great interest in natural history, so 
that the chapter on biology shows marks of special 
familiarity with the subject. Following those intro- 
ductory pieces are concise chapters about various 
towns, castles, and abbeys, the most of which appear 
in the illustrations. These are judiciously selected 
and representative, mainly depicting historical build- 
ings such as the castles of Sanquhar, Lag Torthorwald, 
and Closeburn, and the abbeys of Lincluden and 
Sweetheart. That of the Old Bridge at Dumfries— 
usually styled Dervorgilla’s after its reputed foundress, 
the mother of King John Baliol—is one of the most 
effective of the plates. Excellent also are those of 
Carlaverock Castle and Amisfield Tower. Our 
criticism of the pictures is that while the best are very 
good indeed, and the worst are execrable, all are 
fairly faithful transcripts from nature. As a whole, 
they are truthful and attractive, endowing the volume 
with all the qualities of a moderately priced and care- 
fully executed portfolio of Nithsdale scenes. 

The historical notices are necessarily very restricted 
and scrappy; one feels the incompleteness at every 
turn. Still, one must not expect too much to be com- 
pressed into 110 pages, and whoever has tried knows 
that it is no joke to squeeze the story of a succession 
of centuries into a half page. The ocean is difficult 
to draw into a millpond, as Carlyle somewhere 
suggests. The pith of the matter is fairly set forth by 
Mr. Gray, however, and his pages intermingle in 
rapid panoramic sequence battles, sieges, tragedies, 
legends, and topography. The annals of a border 
shire are never dull. Mr. Gray does not profess to 
deal at first-hand with historical sources—he makes 
use of the standard and county authorities, meagre 
though they are, for his material—so that he gives us 
the old wine of antiquity in his new bottle. He does 
not gather the grapes from the early centuries himself 
to present us with a new vintage of his own. The 
critic, therefore, approaches him from a different point 
of view than if he had been a professed contributor of 
original views in history. Some of his clearest slips 
are due to his predecessors, such as the assigning of 
the New Wark at Dumfries to the year 1580, when in 
reality it dates at least seventy years earlier. A good 
many dubious statements might be pointed out, such 
as that Dunegal of Stranid occupied Sanquhar Castle 
and Morton Castle at the end of the twelfth century, 
or that Closeburn Castle has stood for at least 800 
years. Some critics might wonder also why Lincluden 
Abbey, Hills Tower, Terregles House, Kirkconnel 
Tower, and Sweetheart Abbey (six plates out of a 
total of thirty-two) should appear in Dumfriesshire 
Lilustrated, seeing that they are not in that county at 
all. But as they are in Nithsdale we suppose Mr. 
Gray, like a true borderer, felt himself justified in 
making a raid into Galloway to recover territory which 
once belonged to the county of Dumfries. We are 
glad to learn that a second edition of ‘‘ Nithsdale ” is 
almost already in request. We trust ‘‘ Annandale” 
and ‘‘ Eskdale” when they come will even more 
deserve public recognition of the publishers’ enter- 
prise. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE PRINCE 
Louis LuctEN BONAPARTE. By Victor Collins. 
ao Sotheran and Co. 4to., pp. 718. Price 

tis. 

The library of the late Prince L. L. Bonaparte is 
now for sale ev d/oc, the Princess desiring that it should 
remain intact. This catalogue has been prepared 
since the Prince’s death by Mr. Victor Collins. Quite 
irrespective of this book being a sale catalogue, its 
pages have a considerable value for the philologist, 
and every philologist knows well the late Prince’s 
accomplishments in that direction. All, however, 
save those few who were on intimate terms with him, 
will be surprised at the vast extent and scope of his 
collection of books. The catalogue enumerates 13,699 
works. It is divided into three ‘great sections. The 
first division is the Monosyllabic Languages, that is, 
the Chinese and Tibetan. The second division is the 
Agglutinative Languages, of which the main heads are 
African, Australian, Malayo-Polynesian, Japanese, 
Dravidian, Asiatic Polyglot, Finno-Tataric or Uralo- 
Altaic, Basque, Iberian, American, Sub-Arctic, and 
Caucasus. The third division is that of the Inflectional 
Languages, of which the main heads are Semitic, 
Hamitic, and Aryanic, with its infinite variety of sub- 
headings. The books illustrative of English dialects 


are numerous, 
& & 


DEVONSHIRE ANTIQUITIES ILLUSTRATED. By John 
Chudleigh. Second edition. A. &. <Allenson. 
8vo., pp. 123. Eighty illustrations by the author, 
and map of Dartmoor. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a series of twenty-three illustrated Devon- 
shire walks, chiefly over Dartmoor. Drawings are 
given of “ eighty Dartmoor village and wayside crosses, 
inscribed stones, stone circles, cromlechs, clapper 
bridges, tolmens, kistvaens, logan-stones, and other 
objects of interest.” The pedestrian antiquary will] 
find the book of some use as a guide, but the letter. 
press is valueless save to the babe in such matters. 
With regard to the drawings we are sure it is kindest 
to say as little as possible ; some of them are mere 
pictorial conundrums that almost defy the imagina- 
tion. A little amusement can be extracted from them 
by covering up the answer (z.¢., the explanatory title) 
and trying how near a guess the imagination can 
make! But we wish to be serious ; and, at any rate, 
the book is very cheap, and perhaps antiquarian illus- 
trations at less than a halfpenny a piece are not meant 
to be criticised. 

& & 


ScOTTISH GYPSIES UNDER THE STEWARTS. By 
David MacRitchie. David Douglas, Edinburgh. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. viii, 123. 

Mr. MacRitchie is well known for the interest he 
has long taken in the ethnological puzzle of the gypsies. 
He was the mainstay of the now defunct Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society, to which such frequent refer- 
ence used to be made in these columns. Mr. 
MacRitchie has now produced a very readable volume, 
in which he has diligently collected together and 
pane arranged a considerable array of historical 
acts pertaining to the Scotch Gypsies from the acces- 
sion of Robert II., in 1371, to the death of Queen 
Anne in 1714. Most of the earlier references are 


from his original researches ; for much of the later 
information he is indebted to Mr. Walter Simson’s 
History of the Gypsies, which was published in 


1865. 
S$ & 


THE BINDING OF Books. By Herbert T. Horne. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp- xvi, 224. Twelve plates, and other illustra- 
tions. Price 6s. 

This volume forms a fitting conclusion to Messrs. 
Kegan Paul’s delightful series of ‘‘ Books about 
Books.” Mr. Horne terms these pages ‘‘ an essay in 
the history of gold-tooled bindings” ; but his opening 
chapter on the ‘‘craft of binding,” gives a lucid 
account of the origin and evolution of binding in its 
various phases, including the end papers, colouring of 
edges, head-bands, etc. 

Within the space of a few years after the discovery 
of printing, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
the art of finishing books in gold tooling rose almost 
suddenly in Italy, and in a very short — of time, 
during that golden era of the arts, reached an excel- 
lence in fineness and in beauty of design to which it 
has never again attained. The origin of the art of 
gold tooling is obscure. Mr. Horne believes that it 
was first employed at Venice in the time of Aldus 
Manutius, who first set up his press there in 1494, the 
art having been brought from the East, possibly on 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Mr. Horne gives 
several coloured plates of exquisite examples of early 
Italian binding, such as a Cesar, printed by Philippo 
di Giunta, 1514 ; a Venice binding for Groliex, 1530; 
a Florentine binding of a manuscript of Onosander ; 
and a cameo binding of the Euchiriadtum Grammatices, 
1514. 

The succeeding sections are on French bindings 
and English bindings. The account of the revival of 
English book-binding in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, after it had reached its lowest ebb, by the single 
efforts of that strange genius, Roger Payne, who died 
in 1797, is interestingly told. A plate is given ofa 
dark-blue morocco binding of Payne’s as cover for a 
Euripides printed at Cambridge in 1694; it is an 
excellent example of his style of gilding. Pasted on 
one of the fly-leaves is the following bill for the work 
in Payne’s own handwriting : 


‘* Euripidis Que Extant omnia. Very 
large Copy Bound in the very best manner 
in the finest darkest Blue Turkey Gilt 
Leaves not cutt. The Back Lined with 
Russia Leathern false Bands fine Drawing 
paper Inside of y® Colour of the Book 
Morocco Joints Double filleted & fine Dark 
purple paper Inside. The Back richly 
finished witu small Tools in Comparti- 
ments very Correct Lettering for Work- 
manship. The outsides finished with Rich 
small Tool Gold Borders of measured 
Work & Corners Velum & Morocco under 
the Silk Headbands so as never to break 
very Great care has been taken in the 
Beating & beat several times & great care 
in pressing ... aes ada eas so $2920 

** Some Sheets was of a very bad Colour 
& had gott the dry rott—these are all put 
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to rights & refreshed N.B. not any Aqua 
Fortis has been used in the Washing. 
Some Leaves had been broken by the 
printing Types these took also a good 
deal of time to mend them very neat and 
some Wrinckles which took a great deal of 
time one Leaf for instance page 47 took 
a full Days Work the Weak Leaves was 
also very neatly sized strong and clean ... 1:6:0 





4:9:0 
**It was a very difficult Book to Beat 
Bind & putt to rights & is now the Finest 
& Largest Copy I ever had to do.” 
e & 
THE GELASIAN SACRAMENTARY. Edited, with 
Introduction, Critical Notes, and Appendix, by 
H. A. Wilson, M.A. Henry Frowde, Clarendon 
Press. 8vo.,; Pp. Ixxviii, 400. Two fac-simile 
plates. Price 18s. 

This edition of the Gelastan Sacramentary is far 
the most painstaking and scholarly that has yet been 
produced. It is the result of the comparison of the 
early Vatican manuscript (from which Tommasi’s text 
was taken), with the later Gelastan Sacramentaries 
of Rheinan and St. Gallen. The introduction will 
prove to be of the greatest value to all liturgical 
students, however advanced. The Vatican Service- 
book, known as the Gelastan Sacramentary, is one of 
the very few that were extant prior to the time of 
Charles the Great. It was written in the seventh 
century for use in some Frankish church, possibly for 
the Abbey of St. Denis. It is written throughout in 
uncial characters, with the exception of the Latin ver- 
sions of the bilingual texts of the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed, which are written between the Greek lines 
in a minuscule hand of a Lombardic type. It is 
divided into three books. The first is termed ‘ Liber 
Sacramentorum Romanze Aiécclesiz ordinis anni 
circuli,” but it is intermixed with several sections 
relating to episcopal functions, which would, in later 
times, have formed part of the Pontifical. Thus the 
Ordination of Deacons and Priests follow the mzsse 
for the first week in Lent ; the other forms of Ordina- 
tion come near the end of the book, and are mostly of 
Gallican, not Roman, origin. 

The second book is entitled ‘‘ Oraciones et praeces 
de nataliciis sanctorum,” and contains not only mdsse 
for the Saints’ Days, but also some sections which 
seem properly to belong to the first section, such as 
the mzss@ for September and December Ember Days, 
as well as those for the Advent Sundays. The 
numerous festivals, including four for the Blessed 
Virgin, involve many points of peculiar interest. 

The third book, ‘‘ Oraciones et preeces cum canone 
pro dominicis diebus,” begins with a series of Sunday 
miss@. Then follows the Canon Actionis, with two 
series, one of Post-communions, the other of benedic- 
tions super populum. The remainder of the book is 
occupied by a collection of mzsse and oy, wees for 
special purposes, including marriage and the burial of 
the dead. 

Mr. Wilson, in his able discussion in the introduc- 
tion, concludes that ‘‘the Vatican manuscript itself 
urnishes us with evidence that before the time of 


Charles the Great books bearing the title of ‘ Liber 
Sacramentorum Romanz Ecclesiz’ were known and 
used within the Frankish kingdom. It is itself one of 
these books ; and the fact that it contains a certain 
admixture of Gallican elements, and is clearly not a 
simple transcript of a Roman book, may be taken as 
evidence, to a certain extent, of the introduction of 
the Roman book from which it is in the main derived 
at some time earlier than the date of the manuscript 


itself.” 
&# & 


URQUHART AND GLENMORISTON: Olden Times in 
a Highland Parish, By William Mackay. 
Illustrated. Jnverness Northern Newspaper 
Company, Limited, 1893. 

The parish of Urquhart and Glenmoriston, con- 
taining over 120,000 acres of mountainous territory, 
lies on Loch Ness, of which it forms almost the entire 
western shore. Peopled once by MacUians and 
Macdonalds it passed into the hands of Clan Grant, 
and had at all timesits full share of the turmoil which 
we call Highland history. The author is a scion of a 
family long connected with the place. His contribu- 
tion to its service, this bulky book of its annals, is 
more meritorious and likely to be more enduring by 
far than all the deeds of his gallant forefathers, The 
fortress of Urquhart, perched on a rocky promontory 
of Loch Ness—a position of much natural strength 
made stronger still by art—still survives as a 
dilapidated memorial of things that were. Three 
sides of the four- storied keep and fragments of a 
curtain wall and a double lowered gateway are yet in 
evidence. The castle looms into view at the close of 
the thirteenth century when the clutch of Edward I. 
was upon the land. His constable had his own 
troubles from ‘‘ malefactors and perturbers of the 
peace,” as the King styled the Scots who wanted 
their own again, and were actively attacking the 
castle. They were successful, and Castle Urquhart 
remained in national custody till 1303. 

In that year it appears to have again fallen into 
King Edward’s grasp, and a romantic tale records the 
circumstances of the recapture. After a long siege 
the garrison prepared for a last desperate sortie. But 
first the wife of the castellan, Sir Alexander de Bois, 
dressed as a beggar woman, went out of the castle. 
Being unrecognised and enceinte the English allowed 
her to pass through their ranks and escape. After 
this the Scots within the castle made a sudden sally 
on the besiegers, but their dash for freedom failed ; 
in vain they strove to cut their way through ; they 
perished to a man. So tells us Mr. Mackay. His 
ultimate authority appears to be Hector Boece, who, 
however, we observe, says nothing about this heroic 
sortie, but who does say that the wife of Bois bore a 
son, who changed his name to Forbes—a contraction, 
according to Boece, for Forbest—because of a great 
bear he slew, and who thus was founder of the great 
family of that name. Now, this corollary is so 
incredible that it rather taints the whole story. 
Forbes is really a territorial surname, as there is a 
parish of that name in Aberdeenshire. Boece occupies 
much the same equivocal position as Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Each of the two has his believers 
through thick and thin, but the normal attitude to- 
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wards both is that of severe scepticism unless there is 
corroboration. Here apparently there is little or none. 
Fordun Wyntoun and the author of the Sca/acronica 
are alike silent about the romantic episode of Castle 
Urquhart in 1303, and the fact that Boece is here 
extolling the deeds of a namesake (for Boece is only 
Bois spelt differently) does not tend to buttress his 
shaky credit. 

Mr. Mackay writes soberly, clearly, and carefully. 
He has lovingly garnered much folk and fairy lore, 
and his wildest legends and traditions are delightful 
adumbrations of the Highland mind. He has one 
serious fault as a historian, and one only. He has, 
it is true, mastered and arranged the facts, but he 
somehow fails to focus and proportion them so as to 
show their relativity and grouped effect. His parish 
annals, therefore, are flat, lacking in light and relief 
and colour. His facts march dully in single file, they 
never mass themselves in battled order, or advance in 
squadrons to effect by combined movement a great 
change in historical relation and position. This is 
only saying that he has not managed to bridge the 
indefinable chasm which yawns between local history 
and literature proper. We cheerfully bear witness to 
his thoroughness of method, diligence of research, and 
familiarity with charter collections, both manuscript 
and printed. Perhaps his knowledge of the charters is 
greater than his knowledge of general Highland 
history. Were it not so he would scarcely have 
expressed the difficulty he has (p. 37) about Lauder 
the Good, the patriotic keeper of Urquhart Castle 
against Edward Baliol and Edward III. It puzzles 
him that the Book of Pluscarden should have called 
him Thomas when his name was Robert. But that 
book was to some extent an abridgment of Bower’s 
Scotichronicon, and though some MSS. of the latter 
call Lauder Thomas, the Cupar MS. calls him 
Robert. So does Wyntoun in his Cronyil. 

Mr. Mackay touches on many most interesting 
matters of northern custom and history. The dead 
are buried in Urquhart with their feet to the east. 
We hear of the law of duchas, or unwritten traditional 
right as contrasted with sheepskin titles or charter 
grants. The appendix contains specimens of Gaelic 
verse, the melodiousness of which the present critic 
confesses his willingness to take for granted. The 
ever-thrilling story of Prince Charlie is told once 
more from his landing in ardent hope in July, 1745, 
until the sun set, after Culloden, when, after many 
perils, in which he was guarded by the ‘‘ Seven Men 
of Glenmoriston,” he sailed for ever from the land of 
his ill-starred royal race. A curious trait of Highland 
devotion appears in the fact that one at least, if not 
two, of the ‘seven men,” after shaking in sad fare- 
well the hand of the Stuart prince, never more gave 
his right hand to fellow-man. One singular fact 
deserves to be put on record as touching the problem 
of the bearing of climate and locality on character. 
Mr. Mackay’s history of a parish of mountains scarcely 
ever mentions a mountain—never as a determinant 
factur of events. Unnamed, or virtually so, in the 
old writings, they play as small a part in Mr. 
Mackay’s annals. Yet surely their influence was 
sternly there, shaping somewhat the destinies of the 
past, even as, silent but subtle and far reaching, it 
affects the aspirations and possibilities of to-day. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX FInEs, vol. ii. (1 Henry 
VII. to 11 and 12 Elizabeth). By W. J. Hardy, 
F.S.A., and W. Page, F.S.A., 21, Old Build- 
ings, Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo., pp. xxxv, 159. 
Price 10s. 

It will be recollected that we gave a favourable 
notice of the first volume of Messrs. Hardy and Page’s 
Calendar of the London and Middlesex Fines, and it is 
a great pleasure to welcome its successor. Although 
in this section no such valuable discovery has been 
made as that pertaining to the Chaucer family in the 
first volume, to which we referred in the last issue of 
the Antiquary (p. 180), still, as the authors say, many 
interesting features present themselves in the docu- 
ments calendared, and it is hoped that the vast 
number of names of persons and places will render 
this work of, at least, as great importance to the 
genealogist and the topographer as the last volume. 
The numerous dealings with ecclesiastical property 
immediately after the dissolution of the monasteries is 
a noteworthy feature. The number of foreign names 
which appear in the index illustrates the extent of 
immigration from abroad—either for commerce or as 
an escape from religious persecution — which took 
place after the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST. Edited by J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot. Charles J. Clark. 
No. 4, pp. 209 to 276. Profusely illustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This admirable quarterly, instead of deteriorating, 
improves in vigour. We wish it a long life. Mr. 
Edward Lovett discourses on ‘‘ Prehistoric Man in 
Jersey,” with sections of coast-line and cave, and 
drawings of various implements discovered in the 
caves. Rev. E. H. Goddard gives interesting notes 
and illustrations on the ‘Corporation Plate and 
Insignia of Wiltshire.” Mr. C. C. Hodges describes 
and finely illustrates the ‘* Early Church of Escomb, 
Durham.” Mr. J. Charles Wall has a good paper on 
‘* Pilgrims’ Signs.” The notes on archzol are 
varied and interesting ; but ‘‘an unexplained feature 
in the church of Walpole St. Andrew, Norfolk,” is a 
misnomer, for it was fully explained (and afterwards 
briefly described and illustrated in the Amtzquary) 
when the Royal Archzological Institute visited Cam- 


bridge in 1892. 
& & 


Amongst the BOOKS HELD OVER FOR REVIEW OR 
Notice are: Paul’s Vanishing London, Ellis 
History of Reynard the Fox, Joyce’s Old Celtic 
Romances, Bliss’s A Mound of Many Cities, and The 
Jacobite War in Ireland. 
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For SMALLER Books, PAMPHLETS, ETc., we have 
but little space this month. The first part of a new 
volume (vi.) of Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, 
which is a quarterly journal published by Messrs. 
Taylor and Sons, of Northampton, at §s, ‘6d, 
post free, is a decidedly good issue. Rushton Hall 
and its Owners is well written, and still better 
illustrated. The other subjects are: The Manor of 
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Great Doddington and the Henehman and Tregoze 
Families ; Finedon Dried Apples; Kettering Court 
Roll, 1731; Bishops of Peterborough, Dean Towers ; 
Doddridge’s Northampton Academy; Mulso of 
Twywell; The Royal Captive of Fotheringhay 
(illustrated) ; A Description of Penry; Liber Cus- 
tumarum Villz Norlamptonia, circa 1460; and 
Dibb of Kettering.—7Zhe Essex Review, No. x. 
(Edward Durrant, Chelmsford, quarterly, Is. 6d.), 
well sustains the reputation it has made. This 
number is specially strong in ecclesiology; it has a 
good illustrated account of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Great Baddow ; and church bells and brasses of the 
county are also described.—We are also glad to 
welcome our old quarterly friend Ayegones Relating 
to Wales and the Border Counties, which was estab- 
lished in 1871.— Zhe Builder of May 5 describes and 
illustrates Christchurch, Dublin; the same number 
contains an account, with ground-plan, of the 
ancient chapter-house of Peterborough, by Mr. 


J. T. Irvine. 
oh 


Correspondence. 
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THE MUSEUM AT CHIAVARI. 


Visitors to Italy who are interested in Archzo- 
logical subjects will perhaps be glad to know of a 
new and valuable collection of Peruvian antiquities at 
Chiavari (Riviera Levante). 

The museum is at the villa of Signor Carlo 
Sebastiano Puccio, who most courteously welcomes 
all visitors, and takes a genuine delight in displaying 
his treasures. 

Signor Puccio has spent thirty years in Peru, 
during which time he visited all the ruined cities of 
the Incas, and made an exhaustive study of the 
language, history, and character of the aborigines, 
as far as these can be ascertained. By persevering 
excavations he has succeeded in obtaining a number 
of rare specimens of ancient art, all in excellent 
preservation. 

The museum contains upwards of 500 objects, 
perfectly classified and arranged. They consist 


principally of objects of art, such as vases, urns, 
drinking-vessels, etc., each differing from all the 
rest, and representing animals, indigenous fruits, and 
fantastic or allegorical figures, some modelled with 
finished skill, others more rudely, according to the 
period to which they belong. 

Then there are various specimens of Peruvian 
cloth, perfectly preserved, prehistoric musical in- 
struments (of human bone), kitchen utensils, agri- 
cultural implements, a number of images of tutel 
gods, Incas, priests, etc., and several skulls, whic 
cannot fail to interest the student of ethnology. 

This brief account is necessarily imperfect ; but I 
should not omit to mention, in addition to the 
Peruvian antiquities, a well-classified collection of 
rare coins of Rome, Magna Grecia, Phcenicia, the 
Middle Ages, etc. 

Chiavari is a charming and quaint little town on 
the main line between Genoa and Spezia. I am 
sure none could regret a few hours there to inspect 
these results of a life’s labour, so generously offered 
for their delectation at Villa Puccio, 

May Just. 
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TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 
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cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. ,To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Lt would be well of those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Eattor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 

Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
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